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PREFACE 


Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi has secured an abiding place 
in the hearts of Indian people who cherish her memory with 
great reverence even to this day. To write a monograph on 
such a great lady whose name has become a household word 
in this country is not only a matter of pleasure and privilege 
but also an humble attempt to pay a respectable tribute on be¬ 
half of a people eternally grateful to her. 

In the first decade after the centenary celebrations of the 
great Revolt of 1857, 1 had had a chance to go through a number 
of books dealing with the life and times of Rani Lakshmi Bai. 
As my interest grew with my study of such books, 1 felt in¬ 
spired to dive deep into the records of the National Archives 
of India. New Delhi and the State Archives of Uttar Pradesh. 
Gradually I was led to the conclusion that a study of this in¬ 
spiring illustrious figure must be made in a more scientific 
manner and in a larger historical perspective, otherwise we are 
likely to lose sight of the various historical forces and personal 
circumstances which moulded the destiny of the Rani, her 
Jhansi and her country. 

The role of Rani Lakshmi Bai, during the revolt of 1857, 
forms a creditable record of supreme courage and unfailing re¬ 
solution which won the admiration of even her most bitter ad¬ 
versaries. Impelled by a sense of historical justice, I have tried 
to give a critical appraisal of the Rani and the British Raj. 1 
shall feel my labour amply rewarded if this monograph could 
evince greater interest in the admirers of the Rani and the 
scholars of history. 

I am much thankful to the authorities and the staff of the 
National Archives of India, New Delhi, State Archives of Uttar 
Pradesh, State Central Library, Allahabad and Public Library, 
Allahabad for the facilities that they very kindly extended to 
me in consulting the records and books of historical and other¬ 
wise importance. 
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FOREWORD 


I have read with great interest monograph entitled ‘Rani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi’ by Dr. Shyam Narain Sinha. He has 
filled an important gap in the history of Modern India by col¬ 
lating evidence and narrating the achievements of one of the 
most renowned characters during the Revolt of 1857. Dr. 
Sinha’s account is free from personal bias or national prejudice. 
He has very carefully and with admirable objectivity analysed 
the circumstances in which the Rani changed her role from 
being loyal to the British Government to one of a leader of 
the revolution. Her failure to evoke the interest of British 
authorities to the dangerous situation in which she was placed 
and their determination to wreck vengeance on her for their 
own failure to stem the tide of revolt in Bundelkhand, compel¬ 
led her to lead the revolt in that region. Of course she was a 
patriot and had been trained accordingly, but for the unsympa¬ 
thetic attitude of the Government she might have continued 
to support the British and would have been content to rule her 
Jhansi. But once she was convinced of the hostility of the 
British to her, she did not hesitate to do the armour and lead 
the rebles. Her career is a reflex of the fate of the country 
at that time. Dr. Sinha has ably brought out this phase of 
the Revolt and has utilised judiciously the archival material 
which he has studied thoroughly. I congratulate him on this 
production which I hope will throw considerable fresh light on 
the history of the Revolt of 1857. 


BISHESHWAR PRASAD 




Chapter 1 


THE JHANSI RAJ 


Jhansi forms a part of the hilly country of Bundelkhand, 
sloping down southwards from the outliers of the Vindhyan 
range to the tributaries of the river Jamuna in the north. It is 
situated almost in the heart of Bundelkhand on the west of 
the Dhasan river. In the south it has long and narrow ridged 
hills whereas its northern portion consists of the level plain of 
Bundelkhand. Its people are mostly the Bundelas, a race which 
has made a name in history for chivalry and patriotism. Local 
tradition associates the origin of the name Jhansi with the fort 
of the place, built by Raja Bir Singh Deo of Orcha in 1613 A.D. 
on the Bangra hill, and known as the ‘Mauj Mahal’. Orcha is 
at a distance of about six miles from Jhansi. It is said that one 
day while Raja Bir Singh Deo was sitting on the roof of his 
palace at Orcha with his friend, the Raja of Jaitpur, he asked 
him whether he could discern from that place the new fort that 
had recently been built. The Raja of Jaitpur replied that he 
could see it ‘Jhainsi’ (like a shadow). At this Raja Bir Singh 
Deo decided to call the fort ‘Jhainsi’ which in course of time 
became corrupted to Jhansi; and a town gradually grew up 
around the fort. 

The ‘Raj of Jhansi’ was originally a Maratha principality 
with a Subedar as its head to administer it on behalf of the 
Peshwa. The Marathas got territorial possessions in BundeL 
khand from Raja Chhatrasal in consideration of the timely aid 
afforded to him in the year 1729 by Peshwa Baji Rao I against 
Mohammed Khan Bangash, the Mughal Subedar of Allahabad, 
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who had led an expedition into Bundelkhand in the early part 
of the year 1727 to induce the Bundelas to submission. 
Chhatra Sal, out of gratitude, and also to preserve the 
independence of his posterity, divided his territories into three 
parts—two of which he bequeathed to two of his sons. Hirde 
Shah and Jagat Raj, and the third share he gave to Peshwa 
Baji Rao I “on the express condition that his heirs and succes¬ 
sors should be kept by him and succeeding Peshwas in posses¬ 
sion of the remaining portion of his territory.”^ The country 
thus bequeathed to the Peshwa consisted of Kalpi, Hata, 
Sagar, Sironj, Jhansi, Kunch, Garhakota and Hirdenagar, the 
revenues of which were computed at Rs. 30,76,953.1.12 Govind 
Ballal Kher, known thereafter as ‘Bundel’ was appointed to 
manage the new acquisitions,^ and the district of Jhansi 
became a part of the Maratha empire. The Marathas now 
began attacking the Mugal territory in its vicinity. In 1735 
Malhar Rao Holkar advanced towards Bundelkhand but he 
was opposed by the continued forces of Aghota Singh of 
Orcha and the ruler of Datia, a sanguinary battle being fought 
in which both sides lost heavily. Disorganisation set in and 
Raja Inder Gir Gosain, the Governor of Jhansi, rebelled and 
established a small principality for himself at Moth, thirtyone 
miles north, east of Jhansi. 

Baji Rao I died on April 28,1740 and his eldest son Balaji 
was invested with the robes of Peshwaship on June 25, 1740. 
He gradually extended his possessions in Bundelkhand by 
conquest. In 1742, Orcha, whose ruler Bir Singh Deo had 
earlier killed Jotiba Sindhia, Malhar Krishna and some other 
of the detachment that had been sent to realize chauth from 
him, was attacked by an army sent under Naro Shankar. The 
Raja was captured and imprisoned in the fort of Jhansi. 
Later on negotiations started and the Raja was released and 
Orcha was restored to him on condition of his giving up Jhansi 
to the Marathas and paying a suitable fine for the murder of 
Jotiba Sindhia and others.^ Thus a major portion of the 

1. W.R. Pogson, A history of the Boondelas, p. 105. 

2. Ibid, p. 105. 

3. Selections from Peshwa Daftar, No. 14, Doct No. 8, pp, 9-10. 

4 . G.S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Voi. II, p. 230. 
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present Jhansi district including the fort came into possession 
of the Marathas. The Peshwa placed Naro Shankar in posses¬ 
sion of Jhansi and some other territories, which yielded a re¬ 
venue of Rupees 8,05,336 and appointed him its Subedar. The 
Jhansi Raj was thus founded out of the debris of the Orcha 
territory. As Subedar of Jhansi, Naro Shankar enlarged his 
possessions by annexing pargana Duboh from the Datia state. 
He extended the fort by building the stronghold known as 
'"Shankar fort’ and established a town at its fort. Jhansi 
thus became an important Maratha outpost. Naro Shankar 
remained at Jhansi for fifteen years. He was recalled by the 
Peshwa in 1757. 

Naro Shankar was succeeded by Madho Govind Kakride 
and Babu Rao Kanahi. In 1761, Naro Shankar was reappoin¬ 
ted as Subedar and Commander of the fort of Jhansi. In that 
year some Bundela chiefs plundered some fifteen villages or so 
in the vicinity of Jhansi and captured some outposts of the 
Marathas. Nawab Vizier Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh^ who consi¬ 
dered himself the legitimate master of Bundelkhand, being 
Viceroy of Allahbad also proceeded towards Jhansi in the 
same year. He sent Sidi Bashir Khan with a force to occupy 
Moth. The fort of Moth fell to him after a few days’ fighting^, 
and a large number of Maratha soldiers were killed. Italarmed 
Naro Shankar, who submitted and agreed to pay a tribute of 
three lakhs of rupees to the Nawab Vizier, but the latter dec¬ 
lined the offer. The fort of Jhansi was finally captured 
by Nawab Vizier’s forces on January 31, 1762,® and the 
Maratha rule came to an end for the time being. The imperial 
rule of the Mughals was thus re-established and Mohammad 
Bashir was appointed Faujdar of Jhansi, but four years later 
Malhar Rao Holkar reestablished Maratha ascendency by 
recapturing Jhansi. 

On the death of Naro Shankar, his nephew Vishwas Rao 
Lakshman assumed the charge of Jhansi and he remained 
Subedar from 1766 to 1769. He was succeeded by Raghunath 
Rao Nevalkar in whose family chiefship became hereditary, 

5. A.L. Srivastava, Shuja-ud-daulah, Vol. I, p. 124. 

6. Ibid, p. 123. 
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During the early years of his Subeciari, Nevalkar found it very 
difficult to hold his post in the face of continuous pressure by 
Nawab Vizier Shuja-ud-daulah who, by the end of the year 
1773 sent Mir Naim to occupy the lands south of the river 
Jamuna, but he was defeated in the vicinity of Jhansi by the 
Marathas."^ Anup Gir Gosain, and officer of thje Vizier who later 
on played a conspicuous role in the history of Bundelkhand 
as Raja Himmat Bahadur, crossed the Jamuna and attacked the 
Maratha posts. He sent one of his officers Mirashgir to Jhansi, 
Finding the enemy forces in overwhelming strength, Raghunath 
Rao Nevalkar found himself in a precarious condition, particu¬ 
larly because he was getting no military help from the Poona 
Government inspite of his repeated requests. He, therefore, 
turned towards Trimbak Rao of Thalmer, a Maratha Chief of 
Central India for help and succeeded in getting it. But before 
Jhansi could be completely overrun by the invading forces, the 
threat from Oudh disappeared in January 1775 with the death 
of Nawab Vizier Shuja-ud-daulah, leaving Raghunath Rao 
Nevalkar in the sole possession of Jhansi.® 

Raghunath Rao Nevalkar remained as Subedar of Jhansi 
for almost a quarter of a century. He was an efficient admini¬ 
strator. He besides, constructing many temples and wells 
established an uniform revenue system. He made himself 
practically independent of the Poona Government, In 1796 he 
abdicated in favour of his brother Sheo Rao Hari, better known 
as Sheo Rao Bhao, and retired to the holy city of Benares to 
live as a saint. Finding his end near he gave up his life by 
drowning himself into the waters of the sacred Ganga. Mean¬ 
while, true to the policy of expanding the British sphere of 
influence in India, Lord Wellesely succeeded in persuading 
Peshwa Baji Rao II to sign the famous Treaty of Bassein on 
December 31,1802. By its Articles III and IV, the Peshwa was 
to receive subsidiary force of six battalions equipped with guns, 
in lieu of which he was required to cede territory yielding a 
revenue of twenty six lakhs of rupees.® A portion of the 

7. T.S. Shejwalkar, Danger to Jhansi —Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Progs. Vol. XXVII Part II, 1950, Nagpur, p. 49. 

8. Ibid, p. 53. 

9. C.U. Aitchison, A collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
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territory so ceded was subsequently exchanged for part of the 
Peshwa’s possessions in Bundelkhand. This transaction was 
embodied in the Supplementary Articles which were duly 
signed and sealed at Poona on December 16, 1803 and verified 
by the Governor General in council on January 7, 1804A® 
By Article VI of the Supplemental Treaty, the Peshwa agreed 
“to cede in perpetuity to the Honorable English East India 
Company, from the Province of Bundelcund, conquered for 
the Poona State by Ali Bahadur, territory yielding an estimated 
revenue of 36,16,00 rupees. 

While the British policy of subjugating and annexing 
Bundelkhand was in progress, Sheo Rao Bhao, the Subedar of 
Jhansi, was the first Maratha Chief to visit the British Camp 
with proposals for peace, A Wazib-ul-Arz containing seven arti¬ 
cles was presented on his behalf on November 18,1803 and the 
same was accepted by the British Government.Also, during 
his first visit to the British Camp on January 9, 1804, he was 
presented with cash and articles worth Rupees 3387,8.3.1^ 
But as certain requests and agreements on the part of Sheo 
Rao Bhao were not included in his Wazib-ul-Arz, a treaty was 
concluded with him on February 6, 1804 by which his posses¬ 
sions were confirmed to him under the suzerainty of the Poona 
Court and British protection was promised to him as long as 
he continued to remit the annual tribute to Poona. The Subedar 
undertook not to grant protection to any one at enmity with the 
British and agreed to assist the British forces with his army in 
their expeditions against the neighbouring chiefs.The ami¬ 
cable relations on which the Treaty of 1804 was based were 
never disturbed by Sheo Rao Bhao or his successors. 

Sheo Rao Bhao died in 1814. He was succeeded by his 
minor grandson Rao Ram Chand a lad^of eight years. He was 

relating to India and neighbouring countries, Vol. Ill, p. 64 and pp. 71-72. 

10. Ibid, pp. 73-75. 

11. Aitchison, III, p. 74. 

12. Ibid, pp. 164-67. 

13. B.R. (F.W.) Progs. II January, 1805-General Treasury Account 
of Bundelkhand from November 8, 1803 to May 1, 1804. 

14. Aitchison, III, pp. 164-67, 
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the son of Krishna Rao, who had predeceased his father Sheo 
Rao Bhao. Before his death, Sheo Rao Bhao had expressed 
his wish to the British Government that the principality of 
Jhansi be confirmed in perpetuity to his grand son Rao Ram 
Chand and till he became major, the administration of the 
State he carried on by Gopal Rao Bhao, one of his most faithful 
officers.Meanwhile all the sovereign rights of the Peshwa 
in Bundelkhand were finally ceded to the British Government 
on the extinction of his power in 1817. By Article XllI of the 
Treaty of Poona concluded on June 13, 1817 between Peshwa 
Baji Rao II and the East India Company, the Peshwa ceded to 
the British “all his rights, interests, or pretensions feudal, terri¬ 
torial or pecuniary, in the Province of Bundelkhand, including 
Saugar, Jansi (Jhansi) and the lands held by Nana Govind 
Rao”, and agreed “to relinquish all connections with the 
Chiefs in that quarter”.In view of the changed circumstances, 
the Subedar of Jhansi concluded a new treaty with the British 
Government on November 17, 1817 (Appendix B) by which Rao 
Ram Chand, his heirs and successors were acknowledged and 
constituted hereditary rulers of the territory held by the late 
Sheo Rao Bhao at the commencement of the British Govern¬ 
ment and then in possession of Rao Ram Chand.The 
British Government also agreed to protect the terrttories of 
Rao Ram Chand from the aggression of foreign powers. 

During the Anglo Burmese War in 1824, Rao Ram Chand 
advanced upwards of 70,000 rupees for carrying grain to the 
troops in Burma and he declined to accept its repayment by 
the British authorities. In recognition of the services rendered 
by the Subedar, the Governor-General, Lord Amherst sent 
him a dress of honour with a complimentary Kharita of 
thanks.^® In 1825 Rao Ram Chand agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of Rupees 74,000 to the treasury of the Company and 
maintain a body of troops, which afterwards formed a portion 

15. Aitchison, III, p. 169 

16. Ibid, p. 84. 

17. Aitchison, III, p. 169, 

Aitchison, III, p. 169. 

19. For Pol. Progs, crown A, 31 March, 1854, p. No. 177. 
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of the Bundelkhand legion.During Lord William Bentinck's 
visit to Jhansi in 1832, he conferred upon the Subedar Rao 
Ram Chand the title of Maharajadhiraj Fidvi Badshah Jamjah 
Inglistan (devoted servant of the glorious King of England). 
Thus the title of Subedar was changed to that of Raja. The 
Raja was also allowed to adopt the English flag as the flag of 
his state.22 This act of Lord William Bentinck manifested the 
friendly relations that persisted between the British Government 
and the Jhansi Raj. Rao Ram Chand, however, proved a weak 
and inefficient ruler. In 1832, the revenues of Jhansi which once 
yielded 18 lakhs of rupees a year, fell to twelve lakhs of rupees 
a year.22 During the same period, the Panwar Thakurs of 
Udgaon, Noner and Jigni beyond the Pahuj river overran and 
plundered parganas Jhansi, Pachor and Korahra. Rao Ram 
Chand died issueless in 1835. 

On the death of Rao Ram Chand, four claimants, viz. 
Krishna Rao, the alleged adopted son of Rao Ram Chand, 
Narain Rao, a distant relation of the former Raja, Raghunath 
Rao and Gangadhar Rao, the two surviving sons of Sheo Rao 
Bhao, advanced their claims for the gaddi of the Jhansi Raj. 
Begbie, the British Agent at Jhansi, sponsored the claim of 
Raghu Nath Rao, the eldest among the surviving sons of Sheo 
Rao Bhao. His succession was accordingly recognised by the 
Supreme Government, “it being presumed that he was able to 
establish his authority, and that his succession would be 
acknowledged by the disinterested parties at Jhansi”.2^ 
William Baron, an Attorney of the Supreme Court submitted a 
Memorial on behalf of Gangadhar Rao along with his own 
views regarding the claims of Gangadhar Rao to succeed to 
the Raj of Jhansi. The Governor-General did not deem it 
proper to review the case.2^ Gangadhar Rao further represen¬ 
ted that Raghunath Rao was a leper and according to the 

20. Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. 1, p. 54. 

21. For Pol. Progs. Crown A, 31 March 1854, No. 177. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Parliamentary Papers—Annexation of Jhansi, p. 18. 

24. P.P.—Annexation of Jhansi p, 17. 

25. Agra Narrative Progs, of the Hon’ble Lieutenant Governor, 
N.W.P., April—June, 1838, Collection No. 10. 
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Shastras and established usage he was disqualified, but his 
representation did not find any favour.^^ Raghunath Rao 
ruled For about three years but he Jacked in administrative 
ability. Due to mismanagement the revenues of State fell to 
three lakhs of rupees a year.27 His extravagance compelled 
him to mortgage part of his territories to Gwalior and Orcha 
States. He died heavily in debt and without any legitimate issue 
in 1838. 

The death of Raghu Nath Rao without any legitimate issue 
raised once more the question of succession to the Jhansi Ray. 
The four claimants who asserted their right to the gaddi were 
Janki Bai, widow of the late Raja, Ali Bahadur, an illegiti¬ 
mate son of the late Raja, Krishna Rao, the alleged adopted son 
of Rao Ram Chand, the late Raja’s predecessor and Gangadhar 
Rao the younger brother of the late Raja, who grounded his 
claims upon his natural right, as the only surviving son of Sheo 
Rao Bhao. A Commission, composed of Lieutenant Colonel 
Sperro, Resident at Gwalior, Simon Fraser and Captain D Ross, 
was appointed by the Governor-General to examine into the 
rights of the several claimants to the Chiefship of the State. 
The Commission declared its opinion in favour of Gangadhar 
Rao. It was a confirmation of the principle adopted in 1835. 
Gangadhar Rao was, however, kept out of real power till 1843 
as he was not considered capable to steer the ship of the state 
owing to its bad state of affairs.2® The Commission had sti¬ 
pulated that the administration would be made over to Ganga¬ 
dhar Rao, partially or entirely, when they considered him to 
have become capable of shouldering the responsibilities of gove¬ 
rnment. Captain Ross was appointed to superintend the State. 
An allowance of one lakh of rupee per annum was assigned to 
Gangadhar Rao from the commencement of the year 1840. His 
request to be addressed by the same titles to which the rulers 
of the State were entitled was accepted but he was not permit¬ 
ted to reside in the fort of Jhansi.2® Gangadhar Rao was 

26. Jb/’d, Progs., April—June 1836, Collection No. 21. 

27. /’./*.— Annexation of Jhansi, p. 18. 

28. For. Pol.Progs. Ciown A—31 March, 1854, No, 171; PP. 
Annexation of Jhansi, F. 18. 

29. Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol I, p. 48. 
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opposed by Sukhu Bai, the mother of the former Raja, Rao 
Ram Chand. She seized the fort and surrendered it only after 
military demonstration was made.^® Allowances were sanc¬ 
tioned to other claimants. Sukhu Bai was granted one thousand 
rupees per mensem for her life. A similar allowance was also 
given to Janki Bai. AM Bahadur was assigned five hundred ru¬ 
pees per month.^^ 


Raja Gangadhar Rao was anxious to be invested with the 
ruling powers. So he entered into a new Agreement with the 
British Government on December 27, 1842 by which the State 
was to be handed over to him on January 1,1843 or soon after 
as possible with the exception of certain territories yielding an 
annual revenue of Rupees 2,27,458 which were assigned to the 
British Government for the payment of half the cost of the Bun- 
delkhand legion. State was handed over to the Raja in 
February 1843. Raja Gangadhar proved himself to be a capable 
ruler. During the period of British management, settlements 
for short terms were for the first time made with landed prop¬ 
rietors. At the time of handing over the administration to Gan¬ 
gadhar Rao, it Was stipulated that he would fulfil all the 
engagements which had been entered into with the land holders 
for the three years then remaining of five years’ settlement that 
had been made on his behalf. He kept to his engagements with 
the British Government and made two more quenquennial settle¬ 
ments with the land holders. The demands were light and his 
mode of collection was liberal. It was an improvement on that 
of his predecessors. He granted partial remissions in years of 
scarcity. He took personal interest in the welfare of his subjects 
and devoted himself to works of public utility. He patronised 
art and literature. He built up an excellent library of Sanskrit 
manuscripts^^ and improved the town of Jhansi. He also 

30. /bid, p. 48. 

31. Ibid, p. 48. 

32. Aitchison HI, p, 172. 

33. In the abstract statement of articles transferred to F. Gordon,' 
Deputy Commissioner, Jhansi, there is a reference of a large collection 
of Sanskrit books—19 boxes containing Puranas, Shastras etc. (Jhansi 
Division Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 47, Deptt. Ill, File no. 319), 
These books were destroyed by the British army after they occupied 
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encouraged the art and practice of dramaturgy and made 
liberal grants to the performers for their maintenance.^^ His 
administration was, on the whole, good and he was much popu¬ 
lar among his subjects. 

Jhansi saw another notable event in the year 1842 when 
Lakshmi Bai, who was destined to play an important role in the 
history of this state was married to Raja Gangadhar Rao. 

Manikarnika or Manu, who after her betrothal, was given 
the name of Rani Lakshmi Bai, was the daughter of Moropant 
Tambe, a member of the retinue of Chimanji Appa at Benares. 
It was here that his first wife Bhagirathi Bai gave birth to this 
child who later on earned immortal fame. The date of birth of 
Lakshmi Bai is however, uncertain. Parasanis states that she 
was born on Kartick Badi 14, Samwat 1891 cquivalant to 
November 19, 1835.^'^ He further adds that when Moropant 
Tambe went to Bithur, his daughter was about four years old. 
But it is recorded that Moropant Tambe joined the exiled court 
of the last Peshwa Baji Rao 11 after the death of his brother 
Chimunji Appa in 1832. By this calculation she must have been 
in the neighbourhood of thirty in 1857. The British writers con¬ 
firm this view.Moreover, her father is said to have been an¬ 
xious, near about 1842, the time of her marriage, to find a 
match for her because she had reached puberty.These facts 
show that she was born in or close to 1827.-^® 

Lakshmi Bai lost her mother when she was only four years 

Jhansi on April 5,1858. (^Manjha Pravas—Hindi Tr. Anklio Dekha 
Gadar, pp. 122-123.) 

34. Gangadhar Rao assigned 16 villages, estimated to yield Nana- 
shahi Rupees 15,977 annually for life to Nauratan Bai and Pjtnna Bai, 
female performers. (Jhansi Dn. Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 46, Deptt. 
Ill, File No. 300.) 

35. D.E. Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, p. 18 

36. J.W. Kaye states that in 1857 the Rani was a well favoured 
woman of twenty nine or thirty years of age. (J.W. Kaye, A History of 
the Sepoy War in India Vol. III. 361); Macpherson observes: “The 
Ranee, an ardent daring, licentious woman under thirty, gave spirit and 
hope to all.” (For. Pol. Cons 31 Dec. 1858 No. 4283.). 

37. Manjha Pravas. (Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, pp. 60-61). 

38. D.V. Tahmankar, The Ranee of Jhansi, p. 23. 
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old and as such the responsibility of bringing Tier up devolved 
on her father. At Bithiir she came into contact with three 
youngsters Nana Saheb and Tatya Tope, who like her were also 
destined to play leading roles in the Revolt of 1857. Though 
they were much older to her in age, she moved about freely in 
their company and learnt horse riding, shooting, fencing as well 
as reading and writing. Owing to her charms and noble traits 
she was nicknamed ‘Chhabili’.^^ 

Lakshmi Bai was married to Raja Gangadhar Rao of Jhansi 
in 1842, whose first wife Rama Bai had already died. Moropant 
Tambe was given the rank of a Sardar in Jhansi with an allow¬ 
ance of three hundred rupees per month.The Rani gave 
birth to a son in 1851 to the great rejoicings of the people of 
Jhansi; but this happiness lasted for three months only, as the 
child could not survive.The Raja was so much shocked and 
shattered by this tragedy that he fell ill never to recover again. 


39. Manjha Prams, (Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, p. 60); Parsanis, 
p. 19. 

40. Parsanis, p. 22. 

41. Ibid^ p. 37. 



ClIAPTtR II 


ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 


In pursuance of the British policy of extending the limits of 
its empire in India, Lord Dalhousie came out with the enuncia¬ 
tion and implementation of his famous ‘Doctrine of Lapse.’ 
It meant that on the failure of natural heirs, the sovereignty of 
the ‘dependent’ states or those created by the British Govern¬ 
ment passed back or ‘lapsed’ to the Paramount Power, a posi¬ 
tion which the British Government had acquired in India after 
the fall of the Mughal Empire. The origin of the theory of 
‘Doctrine of Lapse’ has been discussed by a number of histo¬ 
rians and they unanimously hold that it was not a child of Lord 
Dalhousie’s brain: on the other hand it had stemmed out of the 
directives of the Court of Directors who laid down as early as 
1834 that “whereas it is optional with you (Governor-General) 
to give or to withhold your consent to adoptions, the indul¬ 
gence should be the exception and not the rule, and should 
never be granted but as a special mark of approbation.For¬ 
tunately the application of this doctrine after 1834 was not 
universal and the intensity of resentment against it remained 
subdued.- 

The directors had laid down this principle with the sole ob¬ 
ject of finding an excuse for the expansion of their territorial 
jurisdiction in India. Perhaps they were totally unaware of its 


1. A.C. Bannerji, Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I.p 342. 

2. The ‘Doctrine of Lapse’ had been applied to Mandavi in 1839, 
to Kolaba and Jalaun in 1840, and to Surat in 1842 
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socio-religious implications. A number of exponents of Hindu 
Law have condemned the principle of prohibiting adoption. 
H,T. Colebrooke states: “He who means to adopt a son, must 
assemble his kinsmen, give humble notice to the King; and then 
having made an oblation to fire, with words from Veda in the 
midst of his dwelling house, he may receive, as his son by adop¬ 
tion, a boy nearly allied to him, or on failure of such, even one 
remotely allied.’’® According to Sir Thomas Strange, ‘the 
notice to the King may be dispensed with.'^ Among the Indian 
writers, D.F. Mulla has emphasised the legality of adoption. 
Hindu Law says nothing about Paramount Power’s right in the 
case of adoption. It says only who is entitled to adopt, and who 
had the claims to be adopted, and what religious rites had to be 
observed to make a valid adoption.® Among the historians, 
Edwin Arnold, Evans Bell and Dr. S.N. Prasad vehimently up¬ 
hold the right of adoption. Bell calls it ‘the specific and inherent 
principle of the Hindu Law of inheritance’ and adds that “there 
is no religious obligation that is held more sacred among Hin¬ 
doos.”® 

At another place he observes, “When the full effect and 
benefit of the Hindu Law of inheritance are allowed to all our 
Hindoo subjects how could we ever pretend to refuse or restrict 
it in the case of Hindoo Princes who are our friends and allies 
but who are not our subjects.”'^ Arnold is more specific and 
says : “With Orientals, however, the riglit (of adoption) is also 
a duty, and one of the most imperative kind, the object of ad¬ 
option being altogether religious, rather than domestic.”® Dr. 
S.N. Prasad states : “The Paramount was not entitled to with¬ 
hold his recognition altogether and annex his subordinate prin¬ 
cipality.”® 


3. H.T. Colebrooke, A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and 
Successions, Vol. Ill, p. 321. 

4. Thomas Strange, Hindu Law, Vol II, p. 88. 

5. D.F. Mulla. Frinciples of Hindu Law, pp. 488-493. 

6 E. Bell, The Empire in India, p. 137. 

7. E. Bell, The Empire in India p. 134. 

8. E. Arnold, The Marquis of Dalhousie’’s Administration of British 
India, Vol. II, p. 116. 

9. S.N. Prasad, Paramountcy under Dalhousie, p. 155. 
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It stands to reason to presume that the responsible members 
of Government in India had a greater appreciation of the suc- 
eptibilities of the people here than the members of the Court 
of Directors. No wonder, therefore, that though the principle 
had been laid down, it was not implemented by the officers on 
the spot. The Supreme Government not only sanctioned adop¬ 
tion but urged it on the native princes. Daulat I^ao Sindhia and 
Malhar Rao Holkar had died childless. The latter had adopted 
a son during his lifetime, whereas a successor to the former was 
adopted by his widow. Both these adoptions were deemed 
to be regular and lawful. But Lord Dalhousie did not hesitate 
in taking advantage of such opportunities when they presented 
themselves as pretext for annexation. The states that were thus 
absorved by him into the British Empire were Satara, Jaitpur, 
Sambhalpur, Baghat, Udaipur, Nagpur and Jhansi. 

As Raja Gangadhar Rao had no male issue the problem, 
which was agitating the minds of the British officials in and 
outside Bundelkhand, was how to tackle the situation. They 
were, no doubt, agreed on one point that the state should be 
annexed, but they were unable to see how. The correspondence 
among them brings this out very clearly. For example, W.H. 
Sleeman wrote from Lucknow on October 19,1853 to Major 
D.A. Malcolm, Political Agent, Gwalior, Bundelkhand and 
Rewa that ‘under the rules laid down by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and adopted by Lord Auckland, the Jhansi Raja or his widow 
after him would be entitled to adopt without reference to our 
Government, because he is one of the Chiefs connected with us 
by Treaty, and not holding his estate under us by Sunnud’.^^ 
“But he modified his view in the light of alteration in the 
rules which placed the Treaty States and Subordinate Slates 
on the same footing. He now urged that the family is un¬ 
connected with the people and has none of their sympathy .”^2 
Ten days later on October 29, 1853 Malcolm writing to his 
assistant Major Ellis directed him that in case of the Raja’s 
death he should assume charge of the state pending further 


10. R.M. Martin, The History of the Indian Empire, Vol. II, p.40 

11. For. Pol. Cons. 2 December, 1853, No. 362/5 K.W. 

12. Ibid. 
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orders. As to adoption he said, “We of course will not recog¬ 
nise (it) beyond allowing the objects of it, the right to succeed 
to any property which belongs to the family.”i3 When Major 
Ellis requested for military assistance, Malcolm wrote back 
on November 2,1853 to say, “I do not anticipate you will 
meet with any obstruction in assuming the temporary manage¬ 
ment of the estate.In reply to Malcolm’s request for 
instructions, the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie wrote on 
November 11, 1853, “The Raja of Jhansi has no heirs. In the 
event of his dying without adoption, the Raj will lapse, if he 
should adopt, the case will be considered and decided upon by 
the Government at once. As there is no inflexible rule laid down 
regarding the exercise of adoption, it is impossible for the 
Government to issue precise instructions by anticipation. 

While the British authorities were thus planning to annex 
the state and were anxiously waiting for that day to come. 
Raja Gangadhar Rao, haunted by the prospect of his state 
vanishing if he died without any issue adopted as his son on 
November 19, 1853, one of his kinsmen, a five year old boy 
named Anand Rao, son of Vasudeo Nevalkar.^^ 

Anand Rao was sixth in descent from the common ancestor 
Raghu Nath Rao (Appendix A) He received after the 
ceremony of adoption the name of Damodar Rao Gangadhar.^*^ 


13. For. Pol. Cons. 2 December, 1853, No. 363. 

14. Ihicl. 

15. For. Pol. Cons. 2 December, 1853 No. 364. 

16. For. Pol. Progs. Crown A, 31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 163. 
The letter addressed by Raja Gangadhar Rao to Major Ellis is dated 
November 19, 1853. (For Pol. Progs. Crown A 31 March, 1854 Cons, 
No. 154). The date of adoption was November 19, 1853 and not Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1853 a day before the death of the Raja as recorded in the note 
of the Secretary to the Government of India (For. Pol. Progs. Crown A 
31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 171) and Lord Dalhousie’s Minute (For Pol. 
Progs. Crown A—31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 172) The 19th of November 
1853 as the date of adoption has been supported by a contemporary 
work Kttab-e-Jhansi by Kishan Narain, p. 80, and E. Bell in his book 
‘‘The Empire in India*' p. 202. 

17. For. Pol. Progs. Crown A, 31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 162. 

18. Ibid, Cons. No. 163. 
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The dying Raja announced the step he had taken iq the pre¬ 
sence of two British officers—Major Ellis, the Political Assistant 
and Major Martin, who commanded a detachment of Sindhia’s 
contingent stationed at Jhansi. The Raja delivered with his 
own hand to these officers on November 20, 1853 letters 
addressed to the proper authorities. The letter dated November 
19,1853 addressed to Major Ellis was read before both of them. 
In this letter the Raja officially intimated to the Government 
that he had adopted Anand Rao, his grandson through his 
grandfather. He further entreated that the Government should 
show favour to the child, and the Rani be considered Malika 
(Regente) and mother on the child.The Raja repeated his 
wish in another letter dated November 20, 1853 addressed 
to Major Malcolm, the Political Agent. (Appendix C) Raja 
Gangadhar Rao left his mortal coil on the very next day i.e. 
November 21,1853 at 1 P.M. and the Political Assistant assumed 
the charge of the state pending further orders from the 
Government. 

While Major Ellis was in favour of confirming the adoption. 
Major Malcolm thought differently. Though fully convinced 
that the Rani was ‘a woman highly respected and esteemed* 
and ‘fully capable of doing justice to such a charge', he reported 
on November 25, 1853 to the authorities at Calcutta that the 
terms under which the State of Jhansi was held under us 
precluded in the opinion of Government, the Raja or his 
widow from making any adoption to the prejudice of the 
Paramount Power. He suggested that the Rani be allowed to 
retain all the personal property of her late husband and the 
palace situated in the town of Jhansi and that ‘such an allo¬ 
wance will be made for herself and the old adherents of the 
family as will maintain them in comfort and respectability 
during the remainder of their lives. '^2 

Major Malcolm had complete faith in the loyalty of the 
state of Jhansi. Writing to J.P. Grant, the officiating Secretary 

19. Ibid, Cons. No. 154. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 

22. For. Pol. Progs. Crown A, 31 March. 1854, Cons. No. 153. 
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to the Government of India on December 1,1853, he remarked 
that he did not apprehend any opposition if the state was 
annexed. However, he was in favour of keeping sufficient army 
in the state as a precautionary measure. 

Major Ellis, on the other hand, was in favour of confirming 
the adoption and he wrote a long letter to Major Malcolm on 
December 24,1853 supporting the validity of adoption in accor¬ 
dance with the declared intentions of the Honourable Court of 
Directors as indicated in paragraphs 16 and 17 of Despatch No. 
9, dated March 27, 1839. He did not find any difference bet¬ 
ween the states of Orcha and Jhansi. He added that it would be 
opposed to the spirit of enlighted liberality which dictated those 
orders, if the privilege was to be now refused to families created 
by ourselves as a reward for the services rendered to the British 
Government on the ground that they were not of so ancient an 
origin as others. 

While the British officials were thus deliberating and ex¬ 
changing views Rani Lakshmi Bai applied herself to the two 
fold task of administrating the state efficiently and securing 
British approval of the adoption of Damodar. She sent her 
first petition to the Governor-General for the recognition of 
the infant Raja. In this petition she referred to the treaties of 
1817 and 1842 which were concluded in recognition of the 
‘uniform and faithful attachment* of the ruling house of Jhansi 
to the British Government. The second article of the treaty of 
1817 constituted ‘Rao Ram Chand, his heir’s and successors 
hereditary rulers of the territories enjoyed by the late Sheo Rao 
Bhao, thereby meaning that any body whom he adopted as his 
son to perform the funeral rites necessary to ensure beatitude 
in a future world would be acknowledged by the British 
Government as his successor and one through whom the name 
and interests of the family might be preserved.’ ‘The Hjndu 
Shastras’, continued the Rani ‘inculcate the doctrine that libera¬ 
tions offered to the manes of a deceased parent are as effi¬ 
cacious when performed by an adopted as by a real son and 

23. Repeat., Cons. No. 155 

24. Ibid., Cons. No. 169. 
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the custom of adoption is accordingly found prevalent in every 
part of Hindustan. She also described in detail the formalities 
scrupulously observed at Damodar’s adoption and the correct 
performance of funeral rites by him. She concluded with the 
citation of precedents of Datia, Jalaun and Orcha where 
adoption had been sanctioned by the Government although 
the word dawam ‘perpetuity’ did not occur in their treaties as it 
did in the treaties of Jhansi.-- 

But when Rani Lakshmi Bai did not get any reply for a long 
time, her anxiety impelled her to send a second petition to the 
Governor-General on February 16, 1854. (Appendix D) In it 
she dwelt at length upon the fidelity shown by Jhansi rulers 
and assistance given by them to the British Government on 
several occasions as well as the significance of the treaties with 
the British Government. To avert any misconstruction of the 
language used in the treaties she pleaded that the terms warisan 
(heirs) and janishan* (successors) made use of in the second 
article of the treaty with Rao Ram Chand refer to different 
parties ‘the term warisan being confined in meaning to natural 
or collateral heirs, while janishan, on the contrary, refers to the 
party adopted as heir or successor to the estate in the event of 
their being no natural or collateral heir.’ She emphasised that 
treaties were studied with the utmost care before ratification 
and it could reasonably be presumed that the term janishan in 
contradistinction to warisan had precise and clear connotation 
which was fully confirmed by the clause declaring the gift made 
to the family in perpetuity. She urged that it was in the light 
of this connotation that legal adoption was made by Gangadhar 
Rao. She again cited the examples of Datia, Jalaun, Orcha 
and Algi in Bundelkhand in which the right of native chiefs 
or Hindu widows to adopt a successor to the Gaddi in default 
of natural heirs had been sanctioned by the British Govern¬ 
ment.^*^ 

On February 27, 1854 the Governor-General, Lord 

Dalhousie decided to turn down the Rani’s plea and annex 

25. For. Pol, Progs.—Crown A—31 March 1854 No. 163. 

26. For. Pol. Progs.—Crown A—31 March, 1854, No, 177, 

*The correct word is Janashinan. 
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the state. In a long Minute of the same date he pointed out 
that the right of the British Government to retain Jhansi as a 
lapse or escheat was clear both under the general principle 
laid down by the Honourable Court in 1849 regarding *depen- 
dent states’ and on the particular principle laid down by 
Lieutenant Governor Sir Charles Metcalfe and accepted by 
the Supreme Government in 1837 regarding the petty states in 
Bundelkhand, As regards the nature of the state. Lord 
Dalhousie pointed out that Jhansi was a dependent principality 
like Satara. it was held by a chief under very recent grant 
from the British Government as sovereign and as such ‘the 
dependent nature of the chiefship of Jhansi does not admit of 
dispute.’ As to the precedents quoted by the Rani where adop¬ 
tion was recognised, he remarked that ‘Tehri and Datia are in¬ 
dependent states, the successions to which forms no precedent. 
‘In Jalaun, if an adoption was allowed, he observed ‘that a 
concession by the British Government of the privileges to adopt 
on any particular occasion from motives of friendship or policy 
by no means involves the admission of a nght to adopt on the 
part of the rulers of them or of any other state.’ As to the 
significance of the second article of the Treaty of 1817, he 
remarked : “There is no need of and no room for argument 
on this head. The historical facts on record negative the 
Ranee’s assertion. Conclusively, for Rao Ram Chand did adopt 
a boy but the British Government did not acknowledge the boy 
as successor and it nominated another person to be the Raja.” 
As regards the adoption made by the late Raja, he remarked, 
“The boy whom the Raja adopted on the day before his death 
is but a very distant relation of the Raja. The adoption of a 
boy by any man when he is almost in the last agonies is liable 
to suspicion. It is in the present case more than usually so.”27 

Lord Dalhousie summed up his view point thus : “The 
territory of Jhansi is a dependent state ; that the Raja is one 
of those “Chiefs in Bundelkhand,” who merely holds lands 
and enjoys public revenue under grants, such as are issued by 
a Sovereign to a subject; with respect to which, “the power 
which made the grant, or that which by conquest or otherwise 

27. For. Pot. Progs.—Crown A—31 Maich, 1854, Cons. No. 172. 
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has succeeded to its rights, is certainly entitled to limit succes¬ 
sion according to the limitations of the grant, which in general 
confines it to heirs male of the body and, consequently 
precludes adoption that there is no heir of the body of the 
late Raja ; that there is no heir whatever of any Raja or of 
any Soobedar of Jhansi with whom the British Government has 
at any time had relations ; that the late Raja was never expect¬ 
ed by his own people to adopt : and lastly that a previous 
adoption by the Raja whom the British Government constituted 
hereditary Chief of Jhansi was not acknowledged by the British 
Government.”28 Other members of the Governor-General’s 
Council, J.A. Dorin and Colonel J. Low in their separate 
Minutes dated 28th February 1854 and 1st March 1854 
respectively favoured the annexation of the principality, while 
Fred Jas Halliday in his note dated 2nd March 1854 entirely 
concurred with the Governor-General on the subject.2^ The 
authorities at London were informed about the decision of the 
Governor-General in Council by Despatch No. 21, dated 4th 
March, 1854 which ran thus. “The Chief of the State of 
Jhansi, which was created by the British Government a 
tributary and dependent principality, adopted a son the day 
before his death. We have decided, in accordance with a 
precedent in the case of this same state, that this adoption 
shall not be recognised as conferring any right to succeed to 
the rule of the principility, and that as the Chief has left 
no decendant, and no decendant of any preceding Chief of this 
State are in existence, the State has lapsed to the British 

Government.”20 

Major Malcolm was duly informed of the decision of the 
Governor-General in Council, A despatch from Fort William 
dated 7th March 1854 intimated that ‘the Governor-General in 
Council declined to recognise the adoption by the late Chief of 
Jhansi as conferring any right to succeed to the rule of that 
state in the same manner as the Government of India declined 
to recognise an adoption made on a former occasion.and 


28. Repeat, P.P. Annexation of Jhansi, p, 22. 

29. P.P .—Annexation of Jhansi, p 23. 

30. Ibid, p. 5 
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the State which was a tributary and dependent principality 
held by grant from the British Government, has reverted to 
that Government. His Lordship in Council has resolved to 

take possession of it as British territory.He was also 

told that a liberal provision should be made for the Rani and 
the administration of the state should ultimately be made over 
to the Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces. 
Similarly, Major Ellis was also apprised of the decision of the 
Governor-General in council, negating the recognition of 
adoption.He was directed to assume charge of the state. 
Accordingly, a proclamation dated March 13, 1854 was issued 
by Major Malcolm to the inhabitants of Jhansi territory in 
which they were told that the principality of Jhansi had been 
taken under the charge of the British Government. It ran : 
“Whereas the Maharaja Gangadhar Rao of Jhansi having 
departed this life on the 21st November, 1853 and having 
previously to his death adopted Damodar Rao as his heir—and 
whereas a letter has been received by me this day from the 
Secretary to the Government of India dated the 7th instant 
informing me that the Most Noble the Governor-General in 
Council had for several reasons declined to confirm and 
sanction the said adoption and had directed that the principali¬ 
ty of Jhansi should be taken under charge of the British 
Government, the present proclamation is issued to all, to notify 
that the said principality has been assumed by the British 
Government, and that I have for the present placed Major 
Ellis, the Political Assistant in Bundelkhand in charge of the 
same. It is, therefore, incumbent on all the subjects of the said 
Principality to consider themselves under the authorities of the 
said Government and paying the revenue due by them to Major 
Ellis remaining happy and contented. 

31. Jhansi Dn. Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 87, Deptt. XXIII. 
File no. 1 of 1854. 

32. Jhansi Dn. Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 87, Deptt. XXIII, 
File No. 1 of 1854. 

33. For. Pol. Progs.—Crown A, 31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 180. 

34. Jhansi Dn. Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 87, Deptt. XXIII. 
File no. 1 of 1854, 

35. For. Pol. Progs. Crown—A—31 March, 1854, Cons. No. 180; 
Jhansi Dn. Pre-Mutiny Records. Vol. No. 87 Deptt, XXIII, File No. 
1 of 1854. 
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A letter addressed to the Rani was sent by Major Malcolm 
to Major Ellis to be handed over into her hands. He was also 
to assure her that a liberal provision would be made for her 
support and that she would be treated with respe^ct and consi¬ 
deration.^® Her first reaction was reported to be that of 
indignation conveyed in the statement, ‘Mera Jhansi Denga 
nahin ! ‘I will never give up my Jhansi.The ungrammatical 
Hindi must be that of the English reporter and not of the 
Rani, but her feelings could be understood well. Whether this 
expression was a momentary outburst of a grievance or some 
thing else, the fact is that no resistance was offered to the 
annexation at that time. 

At the time of the lapse, the Jhansi State consisted of the 
parganas of Jhansi, Pachor Kavahra, Mau, Bijigarh and 
Pandwaha with a total of 696 villages.^® Jhansi Superinten¬ 
dency was formed after the lapse of the Jhansi State with the 
districts of Jalaun, Chanderi and Jhansi. The three districts 
were administered separately by Deputy Superintendents in 
subordination to the Superintendent, who had the powers of a 
Commissioner, and the whole was attached to the Sagar and 
Narbada Territories which were at that time under the Govern¬ 
ment of the North Western Provinces. 

The annexation of Jhansi was neither legally nor morally 
justified. The defiance of the Hindu law of adoption was 
unwarranted. By the Hindu law, the adopted child is ecjually 
privileged with the child of one's own body, and Damodar Rao 
had as good a right to succeed to the powers and rank of 
Gangadhar Rao as he himself had when he succeeded Raghu- 

36 Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, VoJ. No. 87, Deptt. XXJII, 
File No. 1 of 1854 

37. E. Arnold, The Marquis of Dalhousie's Administration of 
British India, Vol. II, p. 151. 

38. In 1856, the parganas of Garautha, Moth (including taluqa of 
Chirgaon) and Bhander were added to Jhansi district, thus bringing the 
total number of villages to 1,281. It also included the 61 villages of the 
Gursarai estate which were held on a semi independent tenure. (E.T. 
Atkinson, Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the North 
Western Provinces of India Vol. I Bundelkhand, p. 237.). 
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nath Rao II. But the motive that influenced Lord Dalhousie’s 
decision is to be found in his Minute dated February 27, 1854, 
wherein he remarked that the British Government would not 
derive material advantage from its annexation, but “as it lies 
in the midst of other British districts, the possession of it as 
our own will tend to the improvement of the general internal 
administration of our possessions in Bundelkhand.”'^*^ To 
achieve this object Lord Dalhousie resorted to misrepresenta¬ 
tion of facts and twisting of arguments. Major Evans Bell, a 
contemporary writer, has fully exposed the fallacy of the 
Governor-Generars arguments. The concept of Jhansi being a 
grant from the Government of India was erroneous jn tlic light 
of the preamble to the treaty of 1817 as well as the Articles 
2, 3, 4 and 7 of the same where in words, ‘the British Govern¬ 
ment,’ ‘Jhansi Government’ and the two Governments occur. 
Bell rightly questions the legal approach of Lord Dalhousie 
and asks : “Is the form, is the style of this document that of a 
grant, such as is issued by a Socereign to a subject ?''ii He 
further remarks that ‘‘there was no gift because Ram Chand 
Rao was already in possession ; there was no pretension to the 
relations of Sovereign and subject, for their already existed 
relations of amity and defensive alliance ; there was no grant 
made, no sunnud issued, but a new treaty was concluded 
between the two States. The Raja of Jhansi was not 3. Jageerdar 
but a ‘hereditary ruler’, a Hindoo Prince.1'hus hereditary 
succession was guaranteed by the treaty of 1817. Bell adds, 
“It was not certainly contemplated by either party to the treaty 
that the heir of a Soobedar of Jhansi could under any circums¬ 
tances fail to be his successor. No other law of inheritance 
was intended or thought of except the Hindoo Law of inheri¬ 
tance in which adoption is an ordinary and essential incident. 
No article or stipulation in the treaty gave us the right to 
interfere with the operation of the Hindoo Law, to mutilate 
it, or to substitute any other law of descent.”^^ Nor is there 
any substance in Lord Dalhousie’s version of what happened 
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in 1835 when the British Government did not recognise the 
adoption made by Raja Ram Chand Rao. “It is to be 
observed,” remarks Bell, “that in 1835 the adoption or 
nomination was doubtful ; in 1853 the adoption was not 
doubtful or in the slightest degree irregular or syspicious, but 
was effected in strict accordance with Hindoo law, and in the 
presence of British officers, and was officially reported to 
Government in writing by the dying Rajah. There is no 
parallel here ; no precedent can be founded on the decision of 
1835.”^'^ John Lang, a British Counsel who was in India during 
those days also records • “The late Rajah had no issue by his 

only wife.and some weeks previous to his death, being 

sound of mind though infirm in body, he publicly adopted an 
heir, and gave notice to the Government of having done so 
through the proper channel—namely, the Governor-General’s 
representative then stationed at Jhansi. In short, all the forms, 
required by the Government to prevent fraud in such cases, 
had been complied with- The child was taken into the Rajah’s 
lap, in the presence of his assembled people, and in the 
presence of the Governor-General’s representative, and he, 
moreover, signed a document, duly attested, reciting his act 
and deed. The Rajah was a Brahmin ; the adopted boy was a 
near relative of his. 

Lord Dalhousie was not honest in his citation of the author¬ 
ity of Sir Charles Metcalfe. Bell points out, “It will be observed 
how restricted a right of resumption is allowed by Lord Metcalfe; 
even in the case of Jagheerdars; he considers that the Sovereign 
only has the power of refusing to sanction adoption, when ‘the 
terms of the grant limit succession to the heirs male of the body.'*® 
But although this paragraph was quoted by Lord Dalhousie 
in support of his argument for the annexation of Jhansi, it is ob¬ 
vious that “it was intended to refer to a totally different class of 
possessions; and moveover, if Jhansi were reducible to the cate¬ 
gory of Jagheers, or grants of land, there is no ‘limitation of the 
grant’ confining its succession to heirs male of the body. ‘But 
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the Raja of Jhansi was clearly not a Jagheerdar, nor did he as 
erroneously stated several times in the Governor General’s 
Minute, hold his principality as a ‘grant’ nor did either his father 
Sheo Rao Bhao, or his nephew Ram Chand Rao receive it as a 
gift from the British Goverment.”^'^ Tahmankar supporting this 
view remarks: “But to apply the term {Jagir) to a considerable 
state such as Jhansi, with its own laws, administration and 
armed forces, was as fantastic as it was insulting.”^® 

The Rajas of Jhansi had been particularly faithful to the 
British Government. Lord William Bentinck had presented the 
nephew of the late Raja with British ensign and a letter giving 
the title of ‘Raja’ and had assured him that the title and the 
independence attached to it would be guaranteed by the British 
Government to him and to his heirs and successors (by adoption). 
John Lang points out “that the treaty (for such it purported to 
be) of Lord William Bentinck was violated, without the sligh¬ 
test shadow or a pretence, there can not be any sort of doubt. 
In the time of the Peshwa, the late Rajah of Jhansi was simply 
a large Zemindar (land holder) and had he remained untitled, 
there can be no question that his last wishes, so far as the 
disposition of his property was concerned, would have been 
attended to. It was the acceptance of the ‘Rajaship’ which led 
to the confiscation of his estates and the exchange of 6,000 £ a 
year for 25,000 £ a year,’’^® W. H. Sleeman who was well versed 
with the affairs of Jhansi has mentioned in his ‘Rambles and 
Recollections’ that ‘we succeeded in (June) 1817 to all the rights 
of the Peshwa in Bundelkhand, and with great generosity, con¬ 
verted the Viceroys of Jhansi and Jalaun into independent 
sovereigns of hereditary principalities, yielding each ten lakhs 
of rupees.^® 

The Rajas of Jhansi were popular rulers. They exerted most 
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for the welfare of their people, and maintained law and order. 
Gangadhar Ra© was an able administrator. He had improved 
the position of the state. Sleeman who has given an eye witness 
account admits.“I have always considered Jhansi among the 
native states of Bundelkand as a kind of oasis ir^the desert, the 
only one in which a man accumulated property with the confid¬ 
ence of being permitted by its rulers freely to display and enjoy 
it.”3i Thus for annexing Jhansi, Lord Dalhousie contemptuously 
disregarded the treaties concluded with that state. By a stretch 
of imagination he transformed them into sanads or grants from 
a Sovereign to his subject. 'The Hindoo Patriot' of May 18, 1854 
commented on ‘the confiscation of Jhansi’ thus: “Lord 
Dalhousie is determined to shame the devil and beat even 
Nicholas hollow in the matter of forcible appropriation of 
neighbouring stales, without the shadow of a pretext to colour his 
grasping policy. We have already seen by what a clumsy coup 
of political legerdemain, the autocrat of all the Indies wrested 
Nagpore from the hands of its rightful prince, and here is 
another instance of the enlightened British Statesman dying 
in the face of justice, law and treaty, inorder to settle his 

talons (talions) on Jhansi---The Nagpore case was a most 

disgraceful one, but that one of Jhansi is shocking-.The 

Governor-General gets up one line morning and declares Nagpore 
shall be British; and Nagpore accordingly becomes British with¬ 
out a shot being fired. Next day he casts his eyes upon Jhansi, 
and Jhansi forthwith is wrested from its Queen and Prince.”''^ 
It further added; ‘‘The Treaty of 1817 is definite and explicit in 
its provisions, and Lord Dalhousie would not have dared to 
tamper with it if there had at all been any thing like a public 
opinion in India, or the semblance of a balance of power. 
The annexation of Jhansi was thus, not only impolitic, but 
unjust and without any excuse. 

Major Malcolm submitted for the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment certain proposals in regard to Rani Lakshmi Bai. He 
recommended that a pension of five thousand Company s rupees 
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per month be given to the Rani during her life time and palace 
at Jhansi be made over to her for her residence and it should be 
treated as her private property. It was also suggested that dur¬ 
ing her life time, the Rani and her personal female attendants 
should be exempted from arrest and from the processes of the 
British courts. It was further recommended that in compliance 
with the late Raja’s request all the state jewels, private funds 
and the balance remaining in the public treasury after closing 
the accounts of the state should be considered as her private 
property, ft was also desired that a list of the old adherents of 
the family should be prepared and submitted to the Government 
with a view to grant them some stipends for their support during 
their life time.^^ 

Generally unsympathic to the feelings of the Rani, Lord 
Dalhousie approved all but the proposal relating to the state 
jewels and private funds. He recorded his view in his Tvlinute 
dated March 25, 1854 in which he remarked; “It is beyond the 
power of the Government so to dispose of the properly of the 
Raja, which by law will belong to the son whom he adopted. 
The adoption was good for the conveyance of private rights, 
though not for the transfer of the principality.This reveals 
the working of the mind of the Governor-General. He was 
ready to recognise adoption for certain purposes but not for 
others. The deceased Raja had constituted his widow as the 
regent of the adopted child. Therefore state jewels etc. should 
have been placed under her custody. 

Rani Lakshmi Bai addressed another petition on April 22,1854 
to the Governor-General requesting for an interview for her rep¬ 
resentative who would explain her case. Further, she requested 
postponement of the execution of his orders for a month to 
prove her loyalty to the British Government. She insisted that 
the solemnity of a written treaty should be respected and urged 
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the Governor-General ‘not to perfect those arrangements which 
Would render the restoration of the Raj a matter of difficulty or 
unpleasantness to the British Government’. She concluded 
that Jhansi was a powerless native state depending on the pro¬ 
tection of the British Government and if it was to be absorbed, 
‘the 5000 rusty swords worn by the people calle(f its army and 
its fifty pieces of harmless ordnance will be delivered up to 
your Lordship’s Agent without any demonstration, save that 
of sorrow.’^® 

Major Ellis forwarded on April 28, 1854 to the Rani the 
letter sent by Major Malcolm containing seven clauses for her 
consideration, viz. (1) a pension of five thousand Company’s 
rupees per month for the Rani during her life, (2) the palace at 
Jhansi was to be made over to the Rani for her residence and 
the property left by the late Raja was to remain in her charge 
till the adopted son became major, (3) the Rani and her female 
attendants were not to be amenable to the British courts, (4) 
all the gems which formed the personal ornament of the 
Maharaja and every other kind of property including the income 
of Samvat 1910 (1853 A.D.) was to be deposited with the Rani 
for delivery to the adopted son, (5) the servants of the state were 
to be paid upto April 30, 1854 and those discharged were to be 
given compensation equal to six months pay. These payments 
were to be made out of the property and income mentioned in 
column 4, (6) the debt of the Maharaja was also to be liquidated 
from the same source and (7) a list of persons entitled for pens¬ 
ion was to be submitted.The above proposals were forthwith 
rejected by the Rani."® 

Rani Lakshmi Bai had not yet reconciled herself to the deci¬ 
sion of the British Government. She still hoped for justice if her 
case was rightly pleaded. John Lang, a British Counsel who had 
come to India in a case, was invited by her to Jhansi for this pur¬ 
pose. He advised her to appeal to the authorities at London and 
meanwhile draw the pension offered to her which she had so far 
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refused. As a counsel for the Rani, he transmitted on June 8, 
1854 a memorial on her behalf for the consideration of her 
case by the Governor-General in Council. It was signed by 
Kashmiri Mull as Fa/ci/ of the Rani.^® The memorial was reject¬ 
ed by the Governor-General on June 9, 1854 on the ground 
“that no reason has been shown in it for altering the just and 
reasonable decision which the Government of India was let to 
form.”®*^ This quick decision convinced the Rani that it was 
one sided. She, therefore, sent another petition on July 19, 1854 
to her FflA:// Kashmiri Mull who was still staying at Calcutta for 
presentation before the Governor-General. Now she stressed 
that her case had been decided in the absence of her Mukhtar 
whereas the Regulations of Government required the presence 
of parties even in a trifling suit. She prayed for the copies of 
the papers showing the grounds on which the State of Jhansi 
had been resumed and for permission to her Mukhtar to make 
necessary representation at the time of the hearing of the case. 
In the end, she expressed the desire that the State of Jhansi 
might be restored to her after enquiring into her rights, thereto, 
as had previously been done in the case of her late husband, by 
the appointment of Commissioners.®^ But to her utter disappoint¬ 
ment it was ordered that her requests were wholly inadmissible 
and the orders for the resumption of the State would not be 

revoked.®^ 

Having lost all hope in the justice of the British Government 
in India, the Rani appealed to the Court of Directors in London 
through a Memorial dated December 21,1854. In it she pointed 
out that there had been ‘uninterrupted friendship alliance and 
mutual good service between the Government of India and the 
rulers of Jhansi for a period of fifty years and that the cere¬ 
mony of adoption was performed publicly and openly.’ She 
added that the people of Jhansi were content under the rule of 
the late Raja as well as hers. The grounds of her appeal were 
as follows:®® 
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1. That the rulers past and present of Jhansi ‘had and have 
independently of the British Government of the East India 
Company an absolute or indefeasible right and property in and 
to the territory and Government of Jhansi.’ 

2. That ‘this absolute and indefeasible right, w^s not, and has 
not been transferred by treaty or otherwise to the East India 
Company, nor has it been lost or forfeited’ by her or her pred¬ 
ecessors ‘by any breach of duty or in the course of war or by 
conquest’. 

3. That this right ‘did not fall to the Superior Government by 
reason of failure of heirs’ on the death of Raja Gangadhar Rao. 
There is also an male, heir the direct and lawful descendant of 
an uncle by the father's side of Subedar Sheo Rao Bhao.’ 

4. That ‘the adoption is not disputed by the Government of 
India. It is the effect of that adoption that Government disowns.’ 

She then asked, “But does the disowning by that Government 
of the effect of the adoption of your Memorialist’s ward give the 
East India Company a title to Jliansi—does it confer on them 
a right to govern, and a right to possess and enjoy the territo¬ 
ries of that State? Does it entitle them to seize the Government 
and territory of Jhansi? Dose it entitle them to seize your Mem¬ 
orialist’s treasury—to pension off your Memorailist on a pittance 
of the revenue of the State, payable only during the period of 
your Memorialist’s life, and to deprive your Memorialist’s ward 
or the heirs of the late Raja of their entire inheritance, except 
the petty reversion of his personal Estate?” She argued that the 
Government of India was bound by its own treaties and the rep¬ 
eated acts and promises of its servants, to maintain and preserve 
inviolate the rights and interests of heirs and successors of Sheo 
Rao Bhao. She concluded that the case had created great disqu¬ 
ietude among the native Princes and Chiefs of India and that 
they waited for its result with intense interest and would have 
faith or distrust in British rule accordingly.®^ 
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The Rani’s last appeal to the authorities at London, which 
was characterised by accuracy of facts, clarity of logic and 
boldness of tone, fell upon ears that were deaf to all reasonable 
considerations except those of an immediate material gain. Her 
case was lost and Lord Dalhousie’s word had become law. 
The Rani had to incur an expenditure of sixty thousand rupees 
on these unfruitful negotiations. Tahmankar aptly remarks that 
^‘this remarkable young woman entered single handed on her 
contest with Lord Delhousie^—and, if he had ever had any 
intention of letting the decision depend on the merits of the 
case, she would have won it.”®-’ Her case deserved more sym¬ 
pathy and consideration when it was even admitted by the 
British authorities that the Rani had not in the least “overesti¬ 
mated the fidelity and loyalty all along evinced by the state of 
Jhansi towards our Government, under circumstances of consi¬ 
derable temptation before our power had arrived at the com¬ 
manding position which it has since attained.”®^ 
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After the annexation of her state to the British Empire, the 
helpless Rani reconciled herself to her lot. She moved out from 
the royal palace in Jhansi fort into her residence in the city and 
began to lead a simple and pious life devoting most of her time 
to religious worship and charity. But her miseries were not yet 
over. The British authorities brought one measure after another 
which further wounded her feelings, and to her profound 
grief, her protests and, requests were turned down. The other 
factors arising out of the annexation of the state which aggrie¬ 
ved the Rani were as follows: 

In spite of the fact that the Rani was the legal guardian of 
the adopted son, she was asked by the British officials to fur¬ 
nish security and execute a written bond for the upkeep of the 
personal property of the late Raja in trustT She declined to 
receive the property on such terms, rather deemed it derogatory 
to her rank to ask any banker to stand surety for her. The 
Governor General finally decided that the property be made 
over to the Rani upon her simple receipts, “it being understood 
that in her capacity of guardian she will be responsible for the 
debts of the state so far as the assets go”.^ 

1. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No 47, Deptt. Ill, File 
No. 319. 
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After the annexation of Jhansi, some claims were advanced 
against the state for old liabilities against its former rulers 
which had not been entirely liquidated. The amount that re¬ 
mained unsatisfied was about thirty six thousand rupees. 
F.D. Gordon, the Deputy Superintendent of Jhansi, held the 
view that none of the claims was for the personal debts of the 
late Raja. They were of ancient date and as such should be 
considered the debts of the state. He also forwarded a ‘Roll of 
claims preferred against the Jhansi State for old debts’, which 
showed that the debt was incurred for the necessity of the state 
and not for personal purposes. Some of the debts had been 
paid by Captain Rose when the state was under British manage¬ 
ment, and also by the late Raja Gangadhar Rao. F.D. Gordon, 
therefore, recommended that the amount of these claims should 
be defrayed by the Government. He did not deem it proper to 
call upon the Rani to whom the personal property of the late 
Raja was made over in trust for his adopted son to meet the 
demands from the same.^ But Captain A. Skene, the Superin¬ 
tendent held that the balance of the debt still due be defrayed 
by a deduction from the pension of the Rani if she did not pay 
them immediately.'* Major W.C. Erskine, the Commissioner, 

I, Silver Coins of various currencies. Rs. 2,08,182. 

II. Gold Coins of various currencies valued Rs. 83,554 15. 

III. Gold and Silver ornaments used for the adornment of ele¬ 

phants. horses, howdahs, palanquins & Co. valued mostly by the 
actual weight at. Rs. 4,16,310.9. 

IV. A large quantity of valuable embroidered and ornamental Jhuls 
and elephant trappings of various descriptions. 

V. A number of brass and copper pots and vessels of various kinds 
used m cooking and religious ceremonies. 

VI. A quantity of modern furniture including howdahs and palanquins 
etc. 

VII. A number of matchlocks and other arms etc. 

VIII. 41 pieces of brass ordnance of various calibres. 

IX. A quantity of gun powder, brimstone, saltpetre etc. 

X. A large collection of Sanskrit books. It was stipulated that the 
articles which the Rani will not receive would be converted into 
cash and invested into Government securities during the minoritv 
of the child. 

3. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 46, Deptt. Ill, File 
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Sagar and Narbada Territories, concurred with this view.® 
H.W. Hammond, Secretary, Sadar Board of Revenue, argued 
that these were personal debts and the Rani who had the posses¬ 
sion of the assets of her husband’s personal estate was bound 
to make good the balances.® The view of the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, F.D. Gordon, which was just and reasoBable, was not 
heeded to and the Lieutenant-Governor decided that the balance 
of the debt was payable from the private funds of the Raja and 
that it might be, if necessary, recovered in instalments to be 
deducted from her monthly pension.” Sir John Kaye states that 
Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, had urged John Russel Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North Western Provinces to comply with the request of 
the Rani, but the latter ‘was inexorable’.® According to Malleson 
this action of the British Government ‘added meanness to 
insult’.^ The author of 'Manjha Fravas" states that the British 
Government stopped the pension of the Rani after some time 
the connection with the payment of the debts of her late 
husband. 

The introduction of cow slaughter by the British Govern¬ 
ment in Jhansi town, which had been forbidden there so far, 
offended the Rani as v/ell as the Hindu public. She protested 
against it in a petition dated August 21,1854. She urged that 
due consideration be paid to old conventions and the faith and 
religion of the Hindus should be respected. She added that her 
state had been confiscated without any fault on her part and 
now even her faith and religion was in danger. She warned 
that if orders for cow slaughter were not cancelled, it would 
result in commotion of a serious nature.The Hindu sepoys 
of the 12th Regiment demonstrated against beef being exposed 
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for sale within the cantonment. ^2 There was also loud protest 
from the shopkeepers of the city against it.^^ Surya Gopal Das 
and other Mahajans of Jhansi also sent a petition on September 
25, 1854 to the Government for stopping this obnoxious 
practice.But Captain Skene held that any authoritative pro¬ 
hibition of the practice would be impolitic and would tend to 
give a semblance of truth to the reports that the state was to be 
restored to the Rani while a formal recognition that it was 
legal might attract unnecessary attention, to it.^^ Major Erskine, 
on the other hand, considered the sanction of killing kine so 
soon after the escheat of the country as ill-judged.^® But later 
on he revised his opinion and disposed of the matter with the 
remark that there was no reason why there should be any pro¬ 
hibition of this kind in Jhansi. 

The British Government offended further the feelings of the 
Rani in particular and the people in general by resuming the 
villages assigned to the temple of Mahalaksmi, the family 
deity of the Nevalkars.^^ The temple situated to the east of 
Jhansi was originally built by Naro Shankar, the first Subedar 
of Jhansi. Raja Gangadhar Rao, granted in perpetuity two 
villages of Koncha Bawar and Goora Machia, having at that 
time an aggregate rent roll of 4,900 Nanashahi rupees rent free 
for the expenses of the temple. A Sanad was issued and the 
entire management of the temple was vested in the hands of the 
rulers of the state. Since the Raja’s death, the Rani continued 
to hold its uninterrupted possession.^® F.D. Gordon recommen¬ 
ded that the grant should be continued so long as the temple 
was maintained. He remarked that it was a real case of mafi 
and the grant was made especially for the temple. But the Sadar 
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Board Revenue held that the grant was liable to resumption 
because the temple was not situated in the village relevant to 
the grant. This argument was countered by Gordon by saying 
that the temple was situated in the town of Jhansi where it 
would have been difficult to set apart an adequate provision in 
land and moreover the villages assigned were close to Jhansi. 
He added that the temple was much frequented *by all sections 
of people for purposes of worship and large sums were annually 
expended in feeding the poor and that the temple was an orna¬ 
ment to the place,20 Skene concurred with Gordon for the 
release of the grant.^i Major Erskine also recommended its 
continuance as rent-free.But H.W. Hammond, the Secretary 
of the Sadar Board of Revenue did not agree. “The Board 
cannot but regard the institution” he held, “as one originally 
of a private nature; and so very recently endowed by the state, 
that there exists no incumbency upon the state to perpetuate 
the endowment”. He directed that the villages should under 
any circumstances be resumed. He, however, added that a 
pension of seven hundred rupees per annum could be granted 
to the Rani for her life in addition to her own allowances, if 
she undertook to maintain the temple.23 But Major Erskine 
while agreeing with this suggestion endorsed Skene’s view that 
the amount of the allowance for the temple should not be less 
than one thousand rupees per annum.24 Finally, the Lieutenant- 
Governor sanctioned the addition of one thousand rupees a 
year to the income of the Rani on account of the support of 
the temple from the date of the resumption of the villages, and 
this was to continue for her life time.23 

After the death of her husband, the Rani by an order of 
December 30,1853 granted hundred bighas of cultivated land 
valued at two hundred rupees per annum, rent-free in perpetuity 

20. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 84, Deptt. XIX, File 
No. 175 of 1856. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Jhid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 84, Deptt. XIX, 
File No. 175 of 1856. 

25. Ibid. 
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to a Brahman named Bhondu Dixit in mauza Muttunpura, 
pargana Jhansi as bhumidan in connection with the funeral rites 
of the late Raja. Two other grants of exactly a similar nature 
were also made by her on the same date—one of fifty bighas 
in mauza Mau to Dhamun Bhat and the other consisting of 
three bighas of rice land in mauza Damroni Kalian to Govind 
Bhat. The Rani desired that the grants should be respected.26 
While F.D.Gordon held that the wishes of the Rani deserved 
every consideration, the Superintendent, .4. Skene recommen¬ 
ded to the Commissioner of Sagar and Narbada Territories that 
the grants might be permitted to hold good for the life time of 
the incumbents, but in lieu of land, cash stipends could be 
granted.27 Major Erskine, the Commissioner disagreed with 
both the views. He ordered that all lands granted by the Rani 
must be resumed. He pointed out that ‘in all lapses of the 
territory it has never been customary to allow grants of such 
short date to stand good and even had the Jhansi principality 
not lapsed to our Government on the death of the Raja, the 
widow had no right by Hindu Law or custom to alienate the 
lands of the state.2® It can thus be seen that the British authori¬ 
ties interpreted the Hindu Law as it suited them. The Hindu 
Law of adoption was thrown to winds by Lord Dalhousie at 
the time of the succession of the adopted heir to the Jhansi Raj. 
In this case Hindu widow’s right to alienate the property of 
her husband has been quoted as a pretext to resume the grant. 
The decision, of course, offended the feelings of the Rani to a 
great extent as the grants were made by her in performance of 
the funeral rites of her late husband. 

The Rani had certain lands and gardens in her possession. 
She wished to retain them with her, but her wish was not res¬ 
pected. Some gardens were given to her for life, whereas other 
gardens and cultivated lands were resumed by the Government. 
For example, Khyber Bagh was continued to her rent-free for 

26. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 22, Deptt. Ill, 
File No. 199. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 22, Deptt, III, 
File No. 199. 
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her life, but the cultivated land was resumed and settled with 
Zemindars. Mehndi Bagh was given to Nawab Ali Bahadur 
an illegitimate son of Raghunath Rao II, a former Raja 
of Jhansi, and the cultivated land was resumed. Out of 
hundred bighas of cultivated garden in Pichor, it was held that 
the grove was to remain in the possession of the R«ani and the 
cultivated land should be treated as Nazul. The garden along 
with the cultivated land in Barwasagar was resumed and the 
cultivated land was settled with zemindars. Similarly other 
cultivated lands and gardens in her possession in Jhansi, 
Chhapra and Sanaura were resumed and settled.These res¬ 
umptions were resented by the Rani. 

At the time of Raja Gangadhar Rao’s death there was a 
cash balance of six lakhs of rupees in the treasury. On the lapse 
of the state, this amount was held in trust by the Government 
of India for the adopted son.^^ The Rani applied for a sum of 
one lakh of rupees to meet the expenses of the sacred 
thread ceremony of Damodar Rao. The Government declined 
to pay unless she could find four sureties for the repayment of 
the sum, in case the boy should demand it on his coming of 
age. The Rani did not like this idea at all. However, she obtain¬ 
ed the amount after furnishing the desired sureties. 

Hindu religious custom demanded that a widow must shave 
off her hair and lead a very simple life. Even a Rani was not 
exempt from it. Lakshmi Bai, therefore, sought the permission 
of the British authorities to go to Benares for this purpose, but 
her request was turned down.®2 

Jhansi, after lapse became a part of the North Western 
Provinces. The Rani, in view of her prior status, deemed it more 
honourable to be kept under the charge of the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. She, therefore, appealed 

29. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 47, Deptt. Ill, File 
No. 301. 

30. D.B Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, p. 76. 

31. Ibid, pp. 81-82 

32. Manjha Pravas —(Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, p. 79). 
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to the latter dated January 7,1856.But her request was not 
heeded to and the Governor-General in Council declined to 
make any change. 

In short, the Rani had a number of grievances against the 
British government, but her remonstrances were ignored and 
rejected with careless indifference. In view of all this, Kaye has 
rightly remarked that the treatment meted out to the Rani was 
ungenerous and unwise.Even then she did not show by any 
overt act that she entertained any evil feeling against the British 
government. 

It was not only the Rani who was aggrieved but the annexa¬ 
tion of the state had resulted in the disbandment of a large 
number of troops, unemployment of numerous courtiers and 
officials, dismissal of numberless retainers and deprivation of 
the means of subsistence of several families which were depen¬ 
dent on this state. Major Ellis had been directed to pay up and 
discharge the Irregular troops in the service of the Jhansi state. 
They were thus not satisfied with the new set up. Moreover, 
with the dawn of the new administration, the people were faced 
with complex rules and procedures with which they were un¬ 
acquainted. The land settlements made by the British govern¬ 
ment caused discontent and uneasiness among the peasants as 
well as the land lords. Several zemindars gave the British gover¬ 
nment considerable trouble when the state came under its 
change After the lapse of the state, a summary settlement 
was made by the Captain Gordon for a period of three years in 
the first instance with effect from July 1,1856. The jama was 
‘not too light,’ but this was in consonance with the interests of 
the government. To substantiate the charge of overassessment 
in this district, there exists in the Jhansi records a ‘Roll of vil¬ 
lages, in the Jhansi District of wliich tht jumma was excessive.’ 

33. For. Pol. Cons. 28 February, 1856, No. 31. 

34. For. Pol. Cons, 28 February, 1856, No. 29. 

35. J.W. Kaye. A Histoy of thz S'pjy war in Inlia^ Vol. Ill, p. 
361. 

36. Jhansi Dn., Pre-Mutiny Records, Vol. No. 87, Deptt. XXIII, 
File No. 1. 

37. For. Pol, Progs. Crown A, 31 March, 1854, Cons. No, 155. 
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There is in it a reference of seventy five villages, the total de¬ 
mand from which had amounted to Rupees 98,788. It was pro¬ 
posed that the Jama should be reduced to Rupees 85,438 and 
the difference amounting to Rupees 13,350 should be suspended 
because it could not be realized without ruining the zemindars. 
The Lieutenant Governor sanctioned the suspension.The 
settlements were effected in utter disregard of the local condi¬ 
tions and were mainly based upon wayward information and 
opinion of local officers. Naturally, the demand was neither 
equitable nor just. Closely connected with the land revenue settle¬ 
ments was the law of sale introduced by the British government 
by which a defaulter’s land for the nonpayment of revenue was 
sold off. The alienation of zemindari lands, for arrears of revenue 
or in satisfaction of civil decrees occasioned much dissatisfac¬ 
tion and disaffection. The Panwar Thakurs and ubaridars of 
Udgaon, Noner and Jigna, who were men of influence had lost 
their Ubari rights in several of their villages. Their estates had 
had been in whole or part resumed.^® Naturally, it was bound 
to create resentment among them. 

The system of civil justice was complicated and expensive. 
An English Official, G.F. Harvey, describing the state of affairs 
remarks, “our civil courts, whose procedure calls loudly for 
simplification, had done incalculable mischief; the hasty remand- 
ings for new trials, upon mere perusal of two or three indivi¬ 
dual papers from a file embracing many hundred documents, 
and upon Utopian points of unmanagable laws brought ruin 
upon thousands. Those who were opulent looked upon such a 
decision as conclusive, and the rightful claimant was forced to 
“compound” or to “starve.”^® The British government had in¬ 
troduced stamp paper and it was made a law that no petition or 
complaint or redress would be received in any court of justice, 
unless it was written on a stamped paper of certain price. Thus 

38. Jhansi Dn., Prc-Mntiny Records, Vol. No. 10, Deptt. I, File 
No. 170. 

39. Narrative of Events attending the outbreak of Disturbances and 
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40. Narrative of Events attending the outbreak of Disturbances and 
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when the people were unable to purchase stamped paper, they 
were often compelled to submit to injury, oppression and wrong. 
In May, 1855 a custom line had been established for the levy of 
a duty on salt in the territories under the suprintendence of the 
Commissioner of the Sagar Division and a Custom House was 
also established at Jhansi with G. Wright and R.K. Bantic, as 
Collector and Deputy Collector of Customs respectively. The 
prohibition of the manufacture of alimentary salt caused much 
distress to the people. Sentences were severe and the unautho¬ 
rised exactions of the officers further distressed them, ^2 With 
the progress of the British rule, there was a sharp decline in 
trade and commerce. Mau Ranipur was the largest trade empo¬ 
rium of Jhansi district—its export being al dye, cotton and manu¬ 
factured goods.Also when the activities of the Christian 
missionaries, social legislation relating to abolition of infanti¬ 
cide, sati, widow-remarriage, inheritance of converts, expansion 
of western education and the introduction of railways and tele¬ 
graphs were creating alarm among the people of the entire 
country, Jhansi could not remain unaffected and both the Hin¬ 
dus and the Mohammedans there became panicky about their 
religion. 

In May 1857, a report was in circulation in Jhansi that the 
Government had caused ground bones to be mixed in the flour 
sold in the market. The people were agitated although the au¬ 
thorities adopted every means to contradict the report.'*'* The 
people of Jhansi were also excited by the circulation of chapatis 
there. Besides, the sepoys of the 12th Native infantry and the 
14th Irregular Cavalary stationed at Jhansi shared in common 
the grievances of the rest of the sepoys of the Bengal Army re¬ 
garding conditions of service, new rules and regulations and the 
dread of losing their faith especially due to the introduction of 
greased cartridges. In May, 1857, a report was in circulation in 

41. Causes of Revolt by a native of high rank in the confidence of 
the Government—C. Ball. The History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II, 
p. 634. 

42. Agra Government Gazette, Vol. XVI, No. XX, Agra: Tuesday, 
May 15, 1855, pp. 435-437. 

43. S.B.R. CN.W.P.) Progs. 28, January 1845, Cons. No. 2. 

44. N.E. Jhansi Division, p. 2. 
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Jhansi that cow’s and pig’s fat had been used in the manufacture 
of cartridges, served out to the troops.^^ 

In short, there was uneasiness^ unrest and discontent in 
Jhansi. 

45. Ibid.^ p. 2. 



Chapter IV 


THE REVOLT 


The prevailing discontent had by now assumed such pro¬ 
portions as to take a violent shape at any opportune moment. 
And this opportunity was provided by the mutiny of the sepoys 
at Meerut on May 10, 1857, which heralded the beginning of 
the great revolt of 1857. It had its repercussions in almost the 
whole of Northern and Central India. Jhansi too came within 
its orbit. And how could it remain aloof from it? Very soon 
the entire region was enveloped in a blaze of insurrection. At 
Jhansi, the left wing of the 12th Regiment of native Infantry, 
the head quarters and the right wing of the 14th Irregular 
Cavalry and a detachment of foot artillery were posted. They 
were under the command of Captain Dunlop.^ The number 
of Europeans in every wing was almost negligible. In the 
infantry there were six Europeans as against 522 natives; the 
cavalry had five Europeans and 332 natives, whereas the arti¬ 
llery consisted of only 27 natives. Thus in all there were 11 
Europeans to 881 natives.^ There were two forts in Jhansi—one 
in the town itself and the other in the Cantonment known as 
the ‘Star Fort’ ’"which also contained the magazine and the 
treasure chest. Captain Alexander Skene and Captain Francis 
Gordon were respectively the Superintendent and the Deputy 
Commissoner of Jhansi. Captain Skene had full confidence in 
the fidelity of the sepoys. Eight days after the outbreak at 


1. J.W. Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. Ill, p. 362. 

2. R.M. Marlin, The History of the Indian Empire. Vol. 11, p. 304. 

* Named after its shape. 
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Meerut, he had informed his superior officer at Agra, “I do not 
think that there is any cause for alarm about this neighbour¬ 
hood. The troops have, I am glad to say, continue staunch and 
express most unbounded abhorrence of the atrocities committed 
at Meerut and Delhi — I am going on the principle of 
showing perfect confidence—and 1 am quite sureM am right.”® 

Before the outbreak, attempts were reported to have been 
made to instigate the sepoys. A few days before the outbreak. 
Captain Skene had informed Captain Dunlop that there was a 
rumour that Lachman Rao, a retainer of the Rani of Jhansi 
and one Bhola Nath were in secret communication with some 
sepoys in the lines with the object of fomenting trouble.^ In a 
subsequent despatch, he wrote to say that the lines were being 
watched and that the contacts with the agent of sedition had 
been rendered difficult.-'^ 

Apart from the sepoys, the disaffected Thakurs of the district 
had also begun to contemplate rebellion. Captain Gordon 
reported to Captain Dunlop on May 30, 1857 that a meeting 
had taken place between the representatives of the Thakurs 
and one Havildar and two sepoys of the wing, in which the 
latter had assured that if the former would make a move, the 
wing would either co-operate with them or at the worst remain 
passive.® But Skene was still hopeful and wrote to Agra on the 
same day. “All continues quiet here and the troops staunch. 
But there is of course a great feeling of uneasiness among the 
moneyed men of the town, and the Thakurs, who have never 
been well affected towards any Government, are beginning, it 
is said, to talk of doing some thing. All will settle down here 
I feel perfectly certain, on receipt of intelligence of success. 
On June 1,1857 Captain Gordon informed Captain Skene that 
he had obtained trustworthy information of an intended rising 
among some of the Panwar Thakurs of pargana Karahra. They 

3. J.W. Kaye A History of the Sepay War in India. Voll. Ill, pp, 
362-63. 

4. Bundekhand Agency Recosds, File No. 1 of 1857. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Bundekhund Agency Records, File No. 1 of 1857. 

7. J.W Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Voll. Ill, p. 363. 
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had fixed June 2, 1857 for attack on Karahra town. A detach¬ 
ment under Lieutenant Ryves was despatched on June 1,1857 
from Jhansi to take possession of the abandoned Foit of 
Karahra. It reached there at 7. P.M. on the same day. This 
move deterred the Thakurs from pursuing their plan.® On June 
1 or 2, 1857 in the afternoon two bungalows in the Cantonment 
were set on fire.® It was undoubtedly a warning of the coming 
storm. But Skene’s faith in the loyalty of his sepoys was still 
unshaken. On June 3, 1857 he wrote to Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, “But for the feeling that the mutiny is universal, I 
should say the men here are perfectly staunch. 

While the authorities at Jhansi were enjoying a sense of 
security, some uneasiness prevailed among the sepoys. A re¬ 
lation or a servant of a sepoy of the Regiment brought a letter 
from Delhi stating that the whole of the Bengal Army had 
mutinied, and as the Regiment at Jhansi had not done so, men 
comprising it were outcaste and had lost their faith. Imme¬ 
diately four sepoys—Debi Singh, Naurang Singh, Jai Singh and 
Jaidin Singh prevailed upon the sepoys to revolt and to carry 
out their resolution.It was arranged that an alarm would be 
raised that dacoits had attacked the Star Fort, and ‘as the 
whole wing would turn out, all might be so compromised as 
not to be able to draw back.’^^ 

According on June 5, 1857 at about 3 P.M. the noise was 
raised and a number of sepoys at once loaded their guns and 
put them in position.^® By 4 P.M., a few infantry sepoys from 
the left wing of the 12th Native Infantry and twelve artillery 
men seized the fortified magazine called the Star Fort which 
contained Post Guns, ammunitions and about five lakhs of 
treasure.The authorities did not take any step to dislodge 

8 N.E. Jhansi Division, p. 4. 

9. Ibid., p. 4. 

10. J.W. Kaye. A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. Ill, p. 
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the mutineers. They were afraid that if a shot was fired, it 
would throw the rest of the sepoys into open revolt. By the 
evening the lukewarm sepoys got out, but the Star Fort was 
still held by about 50 men and two guns.^^ No one was hurt 
up to this moment. With a few exceptions almost all the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians proceeded to ^he fort to place 
their families in safety.Shortly after, 12 sowars of the Irre¬ 
gular Cavalary reached the fort with the message from Captain 
Dunlop that only 35 and not all the sepoys had mutinied. 
Express messages were sent to Gwalior and Kanpur for speedy 
assistance.*^® The State of Samthar and Orcha were also appro¬ 
ached for help but no assistance appeared to be forthcoming.^** 
The British had to appeal to the Rani who was held in high 
esteem by the people and whom ‘they had so grossly wronged.’2** 
According to Manjha Pravas, Captain Gordon and others 
called on the Rani and requested, “It seems certain that 
tomorrow the worst will happen to us. We suggest that you 
take charge of the kingdom and hold it, along with the adjoin¬ 
ing territory, until British authority is reestablished. We shall 
be eternally grateful if you will also protect our lives.2*^ T.A. 
Martin in his letter to Damodar Rao stated that the Rani 
supplied the English with food for two days after they had 
taken shelter in the fort. She managed to send hundred match- 
lockmen for their assistance .22 The authentic records regarding 
the outbreak on June 5. 1857 are the two letters despatched 

July, 1857, No. 329; For. Sec. Cons. 25 September, 1857, No. 345. 
The amount of treasure mentioned in Captain Gordon’s letter dated 
June 6, 1857 is about four and half lakhs (For. Pol Cons., 30 Decem¬ 
ber 1859 (Supp) No. 280.) 

15. For Pol Cons. 30 December 1859 (Supp) No. 280, Captain 
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Star Fort were about 52 in number (For. Sec. Cons. 26 June, 1857, No. 
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from Jhansi by two officials a day after. The first is written by 
Captain J. Dunlop to Brigadier W.M. Ramsay, Commanding 
Sindhia's contingent at Gwalior. It is dated, Jhansi, 6th June, 
1857 (7 A.M.) and runs as follows: 

“Yesterday at 4 P.M.—a few infantary sepoys from the left 
wing of 12th N.I. and 12 artillery men seized the 
foitified magazine called the Star Fort in which are the 
Post Guns and ammunition and also about five lacs of 
treasure. The men inside are 52 in number and I cannot 
dislodge them for want of guns. 1 have to request you will 
send at least two (guns) to my aid as soon as possible with 
the necessary artillery men. 1 believe the remainder of my 
left wing or the majority of them are staunch, but we can 
do nothing but surround the magazine—no one upto this 
moment has been hurt.’’23 

The other letter is from Captain Gordon to Majors Erskine 
and Western, bearing the date Jhansi, 6th June, 1857 and runs 
thus: 


“At Skene’s request I sent you a few lines to tell you that the 
Wing of the 12th or rather a portion of it have broken out into 
open mutiny in cantonment, seized the Star Fort which contains 
the Magazine and all the Treasure amounting to about 4| lacs 
of Rupees. They have been joined by the Artillery and the only 
two Guns we have here. The following was the way in which 
they did it: ‘At about 3 P.M. yesterday a lot of the sepoys hav¬ 
ing raised a clamour that the Magazine was attacked by Daco- 
its, made a rush for the place. A number of men not implicated 
directly got in with the mutineers, and at once loaded the guns 
and put them in position. The good or rather lukewarm men 
got out again in the evening, but the magazine is still held by 
about 50 men and the two guns’. We are in this fix, that none 
of the men of the wing nor I believe the cavalry can be trusted. 
I would dislodge the Mutineers in the Fort with Thakurs but the 
first shot would throw all the rest into open mutiny. The news 
from Nowgong (Naugaon), is bad. We hear that the wing there 


23. For. Sec. Cons., 26 June, 1857, No. 103. 
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has mutinied, and that they are on their way over here. The sur¬ 
rounding Thakurs and chiefs have been profuse in their offers^ 
and we are entertaining a good number. They may fight behind 
stone walls, but will do no more. The whole of the Europeans 
are safe at present, and we are all in the fort, which we shall 
endeavour to defend. Expresses have been sent#to Gwalior and 
Cawnpore to ask for assistance, we hardly expect any however 
and must, 1 fear rely on our own resources. You shall hear 
more tomorrow, the heat in the frightful, but the ladies are 
bearing up gallantly. 1 have applied to Sumpthur and Orcha 
for asssistance. None can be expected from Duttiah where the 
Rajah has just died and a state of anarchy prevails. Excuse 
this scrawl which I fear will give you but an imperfect idea of 
the state of afl'airs.24 

On the following morning, i.e., June 6, 1857, the troops 
were paraded again. The men were respectful in their demen- 
our. Captain Dunlop began to devise measures to bring the 

24. For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp) No. 280. The con¬ 
tents of these letters are confirmed by tne Judicial Sheristadar of Jhansi 
(For, Sec. Cons. 31 July 1857 No 329) Kaifiat furnished by Shankar 
Shah, Vakil of Panna (For. Sec. Cons. 25 September, 1857 No 345 and 
the Kharita from the Rani of Jhansi with the narrative of events that 
transpired on 5th June, 1857 (For. Sec Cons. 31 July, 1857 No 354- 
B.C). This date i e., 5th June is corroborated by Shahabuddin. Kliaii- 
sama of Captain Skene in his deposition dated March 23, 1858 (For. Pol. 
Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp) Cons. No. 282), Madar Bux in his 
deposition dated, March 23, 1858 (For, Pol. Cons. 30, December, 1859 
(Supp) Cons. No 287, and deposition of Francis Tegue Reilly, Assistant 
Overseer, P.W.D , Jhansi (N A. Chick, Annals of Indian RebeUian, 
1857-58 Part VJ, p. 523). 

Those who fix June 4, 1857 as the day of the commencement of the 
outbreak base their case on a letter written by J. Dunlop to the Officer 
Commanding at Nowgong. It is dated, June 4, 1857 (4 P.M.) and states: 
“The artillery and infantry have broken into mutiny and have entered 
the Star Fort. No one has been hurt as yet. Look out for stragglers. 
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sepoys, who had revolted, to reason. Captain Skene and Cap¬ 
tain Gordon also met him. Captain Gordon wrote letters to 
Tebri and Datia States and to the Rao of Gursarai for 
assistance. The Tahsildar of Jhansi was asked to raise men 
which he did and 24 men were posted at the gates of the fort. 
Robert Andrews, Deputy Collector, who had been sent to the 
Jail to bring ammunitions to the fort from that place returned 
with a meagre amount as the Jail Guard and the Jail Darogha 
had joined the revolt. In the afternoon a large number of men 
proceeded from the town towards the cantonment. When they 
reached the lines, a man named Ahsan Ali called out all the 
Mohammadans for prayers, after which the whole force mutini¬ 
ed and shot their officers—Captain Dunlop, Lieutenants Camp¬ 
bell and Turnbull, Lieutenant Taylor was seriously wounded 
but he managed to reach the fort. On his arrival, preparations 
were made for the defence. The gates of the fort were closed 
and its walls were guarded by the Europeans, Anglo Indians 
and some sepoys belonging to the Thakurs of Katera.^^ 

Meanwhile the mutineers and the rebels marched to the Jail 
and released the prisoners. They next set fire to the Cutchery 
and the bungalows in the Cantonment and then proceeded to 
the fort with the intention of storming it, but were kept at a 
distance by the firing of European inmates there.^6 Captain 
Gordon sent a message to the Rani of Jhansi soliciting her 
assistance; but the mutineers threatened to put her to death 
and to set fire to her palace in case of her compliance with his 
request. As a precaution she too placed guards at the gates of 
her residence.^"^ 

In the morning of June 7, 1857 Captain Skene sent three un¬ 
covenanted servants—Scott, and the two Purcells to the Rani to 

25. N.E.^ Jhansi Division., pp. 4-5; Malleson States that Lieutenant 
Taylor was shot and it was Lieutenant Campbell who though wounded 
managed to reach the fort.—(G.B. Malleson, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, 1857-58, Vol. I, p. 186.) 

26. N.E. Jhansi Division, p. 5. 

27. G.W, Forrest, Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other 
State Papers, preserved in the Military Department of the Government of 
India, 1857-58, Vol. IV, Introduction, p. 4-based on the deposition of a 
native of Bengal, Ibid, Appendix, A, pp. V—VIII. 
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solicit safe conduct after their coming out of the fort, but they 
were captured on their way and sent to the revolted sepoys who 
murdered them. Subsequently Andrews, the Principal Sadar 
Amin, who had also left the fort was killed before the gates of 
the Rani’s palace by the son of Jharu Kunwar who had a per 
sonal enmity with him. At about 2 P.M. another attack was 
made on the fort which lasted till evening, but the British offici¬ 
als maintained their hold on it.28 

On June 8, 1857 the mutineers and the rebels renewed their 
assault on the fort. They compelled 150 men of the Rani also 
to join them. In the afternoon they succeeded in seizing the 
lower outworks of the fort. Capatin Gordon who had been the 
‘life and soul of the garrison’ was shot through the head while 
peeping out of a window over the gate. His death completely 
demoralised the garrison and they began to think of some com¬ 
promise with the besiegers. Captain Skene made signs that he 
was ready to surrender. The rebels collected near the gate and 
through an Indian Doctor Saleh Mohammad, they promised 
that the besieged would be allowed to leave in safety provided 
they vacated the fort and laid down their arms. Captain Skene 
gave his consent, but when the Europeans and Anglo Indians 
came out, they were made prisoners. The men were bound with 
ropes, but the women and children were treated with considera¬ 
tion. The whole party were then taken through the town 
towards the Star Fort, but when they reached Jokhan Bagh, 
just outside the city walls, a message arrived from the Risaldar 
Kala Khan, leader of the Jhansi revolt, ordering all the Euro¬ 
peans to be put to death. This was done; almost all lost their 
lives in the general massacre with the exception of Mrs. 
Mutlow, who escaped into the town disguised in native dress. 
In this treacherous and gruesome deed, Bakhshish Ali, the Jail 
Darogha took the lead by slaying Captain Skene with his own 
hand.2® 


28. Ib/J, Introduction, p. 5. 

29. N.E , Jhansi Diviuon, p. 6. The number of Christian people 
slain in the final massacre was between fifty and sixty. The icst were 
killed in cantonments or during the seize. Captain Pinkney gives sixty 
seven as the total number. Major Erskme, Commissioner of Jabalpur, 
says seventy six. (J.W, Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India^ 
Vol III. p. 369 f. n.). 
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The bodies of the victims lay exposed for three days, those of 
men were interned in a gravel pit and those of women and chil¬ 
dren into another and covered.None of the ladies were dishon¬ 
oured in life.^^ Exaggerated statements appeared in the pron 
with regard to ill-treatment meeted out to the Europeans and 
their dead bodies, but Robert Hamilton who, later on, was en¬ 
trusted with the task of enquiring into the affairs of Jhansi, 
observed: “It nowhere is stated that before death any sort of 
indignity was offered to any single one of the unfortunate 
sufferers, and not only is there no evidence, but on the contrary 
it may safely be asserted that not one of the bodies was after¬ 
wards multilated, ill-treated; their clothes were doubtless stolen 
and carried away and the corpses of some (not of all stripped, 
but nothing more. The exaggerated statements that have ap¬ 
peared in the public prints may confidently be contradicted.^2 

The massacre, and especially the killing of innocent vomen 
and children can hardly be justified. However, there must have 
been some background for this irrational act. By the time 
the revolt had spread to Jhansi, the British authorities them¬ 
selves had set an example of ruthless savagery. As the column 
under General Neill and Renaud marched on to open the way 
from Allahabad, the soldiers destroyed all the places enroute 
and hung by the nearest tree those whom they could lay their 
hands upon.^^ An officer who was attached to Renaud’s 
column told Russel ‘that the execution of the natives in the line 

of march were indiscriminate to the last degree-in two 

days forty two men were hanged on the road side and a batch 
of twelve men were executed.’^ Similar atrocities were 
committed in the western part of the country. As General 
Barnard was marching to Delhi in may 1857, ‘many cruel deeds 
were wrought upon that march on villagers suspected of comp¬ 
licity in the ill-usage of the fugitives from Delhi. Officers, as 
they went to sit on Court-Martial swore that they would hang 
their prisoners, guilty or innocent; and, if any one dared to lift 

30. N.E, Jhansi Division, p. 6. 

31. For. Sec. Cons. 31 July, 1857, No. 240 and K.W. 

32. Jhor. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp), Cons. No. 280. 

33. W.H. Russell .Indian Mutiny Diaty, p, 28. 

34. Ibid., pp. 281-82. 
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Up bis voice against such indiscriminate vengeance, he was in¬ 
stantly silenced by his angry comrades. Prisoners condemned to 
death after a hasty trial, were mocked and tortured by ignorant 
privates before their execution, while educated ofhcers looked on 
and approved’.Michael Edwards, while commenting on these 
excesses has justly observed that “from the first murder of 
European Civilians at Meerut and Delhi, the English threw 
aside the mask of civilization and engaged in a war of such 
ferocity that a reasonable parallel can be seen in our own times 
with the Nazi occupation of Europe and, in the past, with the 
hell of the Thirty Years War.’’3t> The revolt was in full swing 
and it is probable that the reports of ghastly murders had reach¬ 
ed Jhansi by June 8,1857. Naturally, the people were infuriated 
and they committed excesses. 

On the evening of June 8,1857 a proclamation was issued: 
“The people are God’s; the country is the King’s (Padshah's), 
and the two religions govern.’’®'^ By this time the detachment at 
Karahra also mutinied and joined their comrades at Jhansi. 
Lieutenant Ryves escaped to Gwalior.^® 

By now Emperor Bahadur Shah II had assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the revolt and so Delhi became an important rendezvous 
for sepoys who had mutinied in the surrounding military stations. 
Naturally the sepoys of Jhansi also intended to march to Delhi 
and join their brethren, but they were short of funds. They, 
therefore, marched in a body to the palace and told the 
Rani that they were prepared to leave the state in her hands 
provided she gave them three lakhs of rupees in cash, other¬ 
wise they threatened to blow up the palace.^® They had invited 
Sada Sheo Rao who was there to make a bid for the gaddi.^^ 

35. T.R. Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, pp. 119-120. 

36. W.H. Russell, My Indian Mutiny Diary (Introduction) p. XIV. 

37. N.E. Jhansi Division, p. 6. 

38. Ibid. 

39. D.E. Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, p. 103. 

40 Sada Sheo Rao, Gangadhar Rao’s nephew came from Parola 
where the ruling family of Jhansi had some landed property and a 
palace. 
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Thus pressed hard, the Rani paid to the sepoys one lakh of 
rupees.So a revised proclamation was issued which declared: 
“The people are God’s, the Country is the Padshah’s, and the 
Raj is Rani Luchmee Baee’s’’.^^ The mutineers left Jhansi for 
Delhi on June li, 1857. 

Almost all the British historians have charged the Rani with 
the guilt of abetting and fomenting the revolt; and a few of them 
even hold her responsible for the massacre of Europeans, J.W. 
Kaye states that ‘she eagerly awaited the rising of the storm, well- 
assured that her time would come.’^^ G.W. Forrest remarks that 
the Rani after the annexation of Jhansi‘indulged the stern pas¬ 
sions of anger and revenge.^^ G.B. Malleson says that ‘ the 
personal indignity was that which rankled most deeply in the 
breast of this high spirited lady and made her hail with gratitude 
the symptoms of disaffection, which in the early part of 1857 
began to appear amongst the native soldiers.T.R. Holmes 
remarks that “when therefore she heard of what had happened 
at Meerut, she felt that her day had come at last.’’^® E. Arnold 
observes that “like Nana Saheb of Bithur, Lakshmi Bai treasured 
the memory of her injury, and when rebellion was proclaimed, 
she rose to cast into it all her energies and influence.’’^'^ Thomas 
Lowe expressess the feeling of the British people regarding the 
Rani in these words; ‘The Jezebel of India was there, the young, 
energetic, proud, unbending, uncompromising Ranee, and upon 
her head rested the blood of the slain.These historians have 
based their allegations or drawn their conclusions from some of 

41. Parsanis states that the Ram gave to the mutinous sepoys her 
ornaments worth one lakh of rupees. D.B. Parsanis, Jhattst ki Rani 
Lakshmi Bat, p. 103. 

42. N.E. Jhansi Division, pp. 6-7. 

43. J.W. Kaye, A History of the Sepoy IVar in India, Vol. Ill, p. 

361. 

44. Forrest, Selections, Introduction, p. 3. 

45. G.B. Mallison, History of Indian Mutiny, 1857-58 Vol, I, pp. 
182-183. 

46. Ibid,, p. 491. 

47. E. Arnold, The Marquis of Dalhousie's Administration, Vol. II, 
pp, 151-152. 

48. Thomas Lowe, Central India during the Rebellion of 1857-58, 
p. 236. 
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the statements made during the course of an enquiry conducted 
by Sir Robert Hamilton after the revolt was suppressed or on 
the accounts given by an unnamed Bengali,^® and P.G. Scot.®® 
Deeply distressed as they were due to the massacre of the 
Europeans and for which responsibility was to tffe laid on some 
very significant personality like the Rani of Jhansi who had 
also genuine grievances against the British government, they 
took into account only such facts as suited their view point 
and ignored the rest that went in favour of the Rani. A peru¬ 
sal of some of the statements given before Sir Robert Hamilton 
reveal that they were ‘based mostly on hearsay and the wit¬ 
nesses contradicted themselves even in matters of personal 
knowledge’.The accounts given by Shahabuddin, Khaiisama 
of Captain Skene, Sheikh Hingan, Hukkabardar of Captain 
Gordon and Madan Bakhsh, Jamadar of orderlies, about the 
flight of their masters on the evening of June 5, 1857 differ 
from each other.The statement of Shahabuddin that he fell 
into the hands of the rebels twice, was condemned to death, 
but every time some accident enabled him to effect his escape 
and return to his master reflects a ‘flavour of fiction.His 
statement that the Rani went to the Risaldar in the paltan with 
Bakhshish Ali after the massacre has not been corroborated by 
any one. The statement of Madar Bakhsh that he was sent by 
Captain Gordon to Sundar lal, the Datia Vakily for two guns is 
against the official version of Captain Gordon who informed 
Major Erskine that he did not expect any help from Datia.®'* 
There appears much suspicion about the veracity of the state¬ 
ment given by Mrs. Mutlow. She states that the Rani signed 
the letter of assurance given to Captain Skene on June 8, 1857 

49. Forrest, Selections, IV, Appendix A, pp. V—IX. 

50. Ibid, Appendix A, pp. I—III, N.A. Chick, Annals of the Indian 
Rebellion, J 857-58, Part VI, pp. 511-514. 

51. S.N, Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, p, 273. 

52. Statement of Shahabuddin,- For. Pol. Cons. 30 December 1859 
(Supp), No. 282; Forrest, Selections IV, Appendix A, pp. IX—XII; State¬ 
ment of Sheikh Hingan, For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp) No. 
286; Statement of Madar Bux, For. Pol. Cons. 30 December 1859 (Supp) 
No. 287. 

53. S.N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, p. 274, 

54. For, Pol. Cons. 30 December 1859 (Supp) No. 280; Statement 
of Madar Bux— For. Pol. Cons. 30 Dec. 1859 (Supp) No. 287. 
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for the safe conduct of the Europeans from the fort.55 But 
Rani used her seal in all her correspondence as was the cus¬ 
tom in those days among the rulers. On the other hand Bhag- 
wan Brahman stated that ‘Lai Bahadur Subedar and Bakhshish 
Ali, Jail Daroga pledging their words brought the officers out 
of the fort.’56 The other deponent Sheikh Hingan deposed that 
the “mutineers Hindoos and Moosalmans took the oath, and 
Gentlemen Ladies and Children came to the Guneish (Dur- 
waza)’’.57 The official narrative submitted later on by B.W. 
Pinkney, gives a different version. He observes: “Captain 
Skene having made a sign that the garrison wished to treat the 
rebels and mutineers collected near the gate, and promised, by 
the most sacred oaths, through the medium of Saleh Mahomed, 
Native Doctor that the Europeans and Anglo Indians should be 
allowed to depart in safety on the condition of vacating the 
fort, and laying down their arms.”5® Besides the patent contra¬ 
diction in the deposition of the witnesses, their poor status, their 
being the loyal servants of the British government and their alle¬ 
ged illtreatment by the revolutionaries, it should also be borne 
in mind that their statements were recorded after the British 
authority had been restored in Jhansi. As such not much cre¬ 
dence should be given to the veracity of the statements of the 
deponents. 

The account given by the unnamed Bengali attached to the 
Customs Collector’s Office was based on hearsay as he himself 
admitted that he was behind the bars.59 Similarly, the account 
of P.G. Scot is also based on second hand sources. He frankly 
states, “I have learned the following particulars from three 
natives who were at Jhansi at the time of the mutiny. One of 
them was in the fort of the city of Jhansie with the party who 
defended it. The three told their tales separately at Nowgong, 
Mahoba, and Banda; and as they agree very nearly, 1 think 

55. For. Pol. Cons. 30 Decmber 1859 (Supp) No. 280; N.A. Chick, 
Annals of the Indian Rebellion, 1857-58, Part VI, p. 529; Forrest, Selec¬ 
tions, IV, Appendix A, p. XIII. 

56. For. Pol. Cons., 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 284. 

57. For. Pol. Cons., 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 286, 

58. N.E., Jhansi Division, p, 6. 

59. Forrest, Selections, IV, Appendix a, p. VII. 
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the information is correct.It may justly be presumed that 
these natives reported only the gossips—so much prevalent in 
those days. 

S. Thornton’s assertion that 'the mutineejrs after killing 
some of their own officers and plundering the town, were going 
off, and it was only at the instigation of the Jhansie Ranee with 
the object of her obtaining possession of Jhansi State that 
they attacked the fort the next day together with other armed 
men furnished by her’®i does not carry conviction. Had the 
mutinous sepoys been under her control, they would not have 
threatened her with the loss of her life and property and ex¬ 
torted money from her. She could have detained them also at 
Jhansi for she needed men to protect her territory. 

On the other hand, there is reliable evidence which mili¬ 
tates against the views of British historians and exonerates the 
Rani from the allegations made against her. Just before the 
outbreak at Jhansi, Captain Skene informed Captain Dunlop 
that the Rani was in terror and it was possible that some of 
those about her might be using her name.®^ Captain Gordon 
also reported to Captain Dunlop that “the Chief conspirator is 
named as one of the people about the Rani, by name Lachman 
Rao. He is at present Rani’s sole adviser, but that seems in¬ 
consistent with the information which (she) has herself volun¬ 
teered.In Captain Gordon’s letter, a day after the out break 
no allusion was made in any way to the Rani or her party.®^ 
There is also no reference about her in the letter sent on the 
same day by Captain Dunlop,®^ The British authorities at 
Jhansi had complete faith in her fidelity. The author of 
Manjba Pravas states that Captain Gordon called upon the 
Rani to protect them and requested her to take charge of the 

60. lhid„ Appendix A, p. I. N.A. Chick, Annals of the Indian Rebel¬ 
lion, 1857-58, Part VI, p. 512. 

61. For. Sec. Cons. 30 October, 1857, No. 603. 

62. Bundelkhand Agency Records, File No. 1 of 1857. 

63. Ibid. 

64. For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 280. 

65. For. Sec. Cons. 26 June, 1857, No. 103. 
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district until the British authority was re-established.”®® But the 
Rani could not do this. The unnamed Bengali, though a critic 
of the Rani, admits that when Captain Gordon solicited Rani’s 
assistance “the mutineers threatened to put her to death and to 
set fire to her palace in case of her compliance.”®’ Lalu Bakshi 
in his trial deposed that in the afternoon (June 6, 1857) they 
(sepoys) went to the haveli of the Rani with guns, foot soldiers 
and horsemen and threatened to blow her away with the guns 
if she did not provide them with troops and victuals. After 
that, they surrounded the fort and discharged the guns. The 
battle raged and they said and did whatever they liked.®® Ins¬ 
pite of these risks the Rani supplied food to the British offcials 
for two days when they were besieged in the fort and she sent 
men for their assistance.®® Aman Khan who was under sen¬ 
tence of death and to whose statement Sir Robert Hamilton 
gave much credence deposed that the insurgents previous to 
the mutiny did not consult the Rani.’® However, ‘she was obli¬ 
ged to yield, and to furnish guns, ammunitions and supplies’, 
when the sepoys and sowars went to her palace with loaded 
guns and demanded assistance and supplies.The fact that 
the Rani was pressurized has also been mentioned in the des¬ 
patch of R.R.W. Ellis, to the Government of India. He wrote 
that “the mutineers at last having forced the Ranee to assist 
them with guns and elephants, succeeded in effecting an entr¬ 
ance at two of the gates.”’2 As regards the massacre of Euro¬ 
peans, Bhagwan Brahman deposed that he did not hear that 
they were killed by the Rani.’® Sir Robert Hamilton in his 
report after the enquiry did not expressly accuse the Rani 
of complicity with the mutineers.’^ In the official narrative of 
Jhansi no reference has been made by F.W. Pinkney regarding 

66. Manjha Pravas {Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, pp, 19-80) 

67. Forrest, Selections, JV, Appendix A, p. VII. 

68. Jhansi CoJlectorate Mutiny Bastas—File, Government Vs. Lalu 
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69. Martin’s letter dated August 20, 1889 (D.B. Parsanis, Jhansi ki 
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the Rani’s complicity in the murder of Europeans.^® On the 
other hand he contradicted the report that the females were 
brought before the Rani ‘stripped and with their faces blacken¬ 
ed’, nor were any of them dishonoured.'^® On the basis of these 
facts Sir John Kaye, who had all the official documents regard¬ 
ing the mutiny at his disposal, observed: “Whether the Rani 
instigated this atrocity (massacre), or to what extent she was 
implicated in it, can never be clearly known. I have been infor¬ 
med on good authority that none of the Rani’s servants were 
present on the occasion of massacre.”^^ 

The Rani’s own account of the mutiny as conveyed in her 
letters to Major W.E. Erskine, Commissioner, Sagar Division 
and its acceptance by the latter further proves her innocence. 
A day after the rebels left Jhansi, she sent her fir-^t letter, 
dated June 12, 1857. (Appendix. E) In this letter she condem¬ 
ned the cruelty and the violence of the native forces stationed 
at Jhansi, who killed all the Europeans, Civil and military 
officers, the clerks, and all their families. She regretted that 
she could give no aid to them for want of guns and soldiers, 
as she had only hundred or fifty men who were engaged in 
guarding her house. She further stated that the mutineers 
afterwards behaved with much violence against her and desired 
her to undertake the management of the state as she was 
entitled to it and also as the sepoys were proceeding to 
Delhi. The Rani stated that she had entirely depended on the 
British authorities and that the sepoys knowing her helpless¬ 
ness sent messages through the Tahsildar of Jhansi, the Reve¬ 
nue and Judicial Sherishtadars of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
and Superintendent’s Court to the effect that if she at all 
hesitated to comply with their requests, they would blow up 
her palace with guns. In these circumstances she was obliged 
to consent to all the requests and put up with a great deal of 
annoyance, and had to pay large sums in kind as well as in 
cash to save her life and honour and in consideration of the 

75. N.E., Jhansi Division, p. 6. 

76. Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. Ill, p 63, Also For. 
Sec. Cons., 31 July, 1857 No. 240 and K.W. 
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welfare and protection of the people and the district. She was 
induced to address parwanas to all the Government subordi¬ 
nate agencies in the shape of police etc. to remain at their posts 
and perform their duties as usual. She concluded that she 
could not write earlier because of the presence of the sepoys 
who had proceeded to Delhi that very day.'^^ 

Two days later the Rani addressed to the same official 
another letter dated June 14, 1857 (Appendix. F) In it she, 
after referring to her previous letter and her regrets for the 
fate of the Europeans at Jhansi, mentioned that in all the 
ilagas subordinate to Jhansi, the chiefs had taken possession of 
the garhis and some were plundering the country and that it 
was beyond her power to make any arrangement for the 
safety of the district due to paucity of funds. She had upto 
that time, after selling her own personal property, managed to 
save the town from being plundered and had kept intact the 
existing administration, but it was impossible for her to hold 
on any further without a competent Government force and 
funds. She concluded that ‘She trusts she may early be favou¬ 
red with orders which she will see carried out-’'^® A detailed 
narrative of events, which transpired at Jhansi on June 5, 
1857, the day of the outbreak and thereafter, was also annexed 
to this letter.®^ (Appendix G.) 

Major Erskine acknowledged both the letters of the Rani 
on July 2, 1857 and promised to send officers and troops soon 
to restore order in Jhansi and at the same time requested her 
to manage the district for the British Government till a new 
Superintendent arrived there. She was directed to collect the 
revenue, to raise such police as was necessary and make other 
suitable arrangements.He also sent a proclamation with his 
seal and signature which declared; 

78. For. Sec. Cons, 31 July, 1857, No. 354 (A); The mutineers left 
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“Be it known to all people belonging to, or residing in the 
Government district of Jhansee, that owing to the bad 
conduct of the soldiers some valuable lives have been lost, 
and property destroyed, but the strong and powerful British 
Government is sending thousands of Eufiopean soldiers to 
places which have been disturbed, and early arrangements 
will be made to restore order in Jhansee. Until officers and 
troops reach Jhansee, the Ranee will rule in the name of 
the British Government and according to the customs of 
the British Government and I hereby call on all great and 
small, to obey the Ranee, and to pay the Government 
Revenue to her, for which they will receive credit”. 

“The British Army has retaken the city of Delhi and has 
killed thousands of the rebels, and will hang or shoot all 
the rebels wherever they may be found. 

Major Erskine had no grounds to suspect the bona fides 
of the Rani. On the very day he wrote to the Rani, he also 
apprised the Government of India, about these facts and 
remarked, “From these it will be seen that by the Ranee’s 
own account she in no way lent assistance to the mutineers 
and rebels; on the contrary that she herself was plundered and 
forced to take charge of the District and this agreed with 
what I hear from other sources.”®^ 

The Governor General instead of endorsing Erskin’s action 
accorded only a conditional approval. He was informed by 
G.F. Edmonstone the Secretary to the Government of India 
thus: “In respect of the Rani, 1 am to state that though his 
Lordship in Council does not blame you for accepting, in the 
circumstances in which you are placed, her account of her 
own proceedings, and sentiments, and entrusting to her the 
management of the Jhansee territory on behalf of the British 
government, yet this circumstance will not protect her if her 
account should turn out to be false. From the account supplied 
to Government by Major Ellis, it appears that the Ranee did 
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lend assistance to the mutineers and rebels, and that she gave 
guns and men.”®* 

The veil over this controversy was at last removed and 
Rani’s innocence confirmed when an Englishman T.A. Martin 
wrote from Agra on August 20, 1889 to Damodar Rao: “Your 
poor mother was very unjustly and cruelly dealt with and 
no one knows her true case as I do. The poor thing took no 
part whatever in the massacre of European residents of Jhansi 
in June 1857. On the contrary she supplied them with food 
for two days after they had gone into the Fort—got 100 
matchlockmen from Kurrura, and sent them to assist us, but 
after being kept a day in the Fort, they were sent away in the 
evening. She then advised Major Skene and Captain Gordon 
to fly at once to Datia and place themselves under the Raja’s 
protection, but this even they would not do; and finally they 
were all massacred by our own troops—the police. Jail and 
Cas: Este.”®5 

It is, therefore, quite evident that the Rani kept herself 
aloof from the insurgents and that it was only when she was 
faced with the alternative of the destruction of her property 
and perhaps even the loss of her life that she yielded to their 
demands and that too very reluctantly and that she had no 
concern with the massacre of Europeans. It was only after the 
departure of the mutineers that she addressed herself to the 
task of consolidating her position. In other words, upto this 
stage she had no plans to join the enemies of the British 
Government. She assumed the administration of her late 
husband’s principality ‘in consideration of the welfare and pro¬ 
tection of her people’ on behalf of the British Government. It 
was later on approved by the constituted authority and with 
the knowledge of the Governor General. 
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THE RANI IN ACTION 


After the assumption of the management of Jhansi, the task 
before the Rani was very difficult and complicated. She had to 
restore peace and order within and meet the challenge of her 
enemies from without. Sada Shiva Rao of Parola, a distant 
nephew of the late Raja Gangadhar Rao had in vain advanced 
his claims for the gaddi of Jhansi after the latter’s death. He 
had also failed to get his cause espoused by the mutinous sepoys 
after the out-break at Jhansi. He now planned to overthrow the 
Rani. He enlisted some troops and seized the fort of Karahra, 
thirty miles west of Jhansi. He was joined by some Panwar 
Thakurs. He turned out the British native Officials, appointed 
his own men, levied money and issued a proclamation that 
‘Maharajah Sada Sheo Rao Narain has seated himself on the 
throne of Jhansi at Kurrara.’ Shortly after, the Rani sent troops 
against him and he fled to Narwar in Sindhia’s territory, from 
where he was inveigled by the Rani into her power.i 

The Rani’s troubles were hardly over when challenge came 
from the neighbouring states—Tehri or Orcha and Datia. Just 
after the assumption of power, she had written to the chiefs of 
both these states that they should make a combined effort to 
check the disturbances. Baldeo Purohit came from Datia; Bihari 
Lai from Orcha was already at Jhansi. She told both of them 
that pending arrangements from Jabalpur, measures should be 
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taken at Jhansi to prevent disturbances all round.^ But the 
Orcha ruler found it an opportune moment to regain his former 
possessions, Jhansi being a part of it in days gone by. The Da- 
tia state also did not lag behind in giving trouble to the Rani. 
In fact both the chiefs acted in concert. First they took posses¬ 
sion of the i/agas of the district of Jhansi that lay on the bor¬ 
ders of their respective states both to the east and west.3 
According to Parsanis, Nathey Khan, the Diwan of Orcha, 
offered to hold the Rani in the same regard as was extended to 
her by the British Government provided she surrendered the 
city and fort of Jhansi to him.'* On September 3, 1857 the forces 
of Orcha composed of the Thakurs and relations of the Chief 
numbering about 40,000 men with 28 guns delivered an attack 
on Jhansi itself.® The Rani appealed to her loyal Thakurs who 
rallied round her in this crisis and even Diwan Dalip Singh 
son-in-law of the Rani of Orcha offered his services.® She also 
wrote to the Commissioner of Jabalpur and sought his help but 
no help was forth coming."^ 

She was informed in reply by a letter dated October 19, 
1857 that British forces were assembling at Jabalpur and that he 
(the Commissioner) would come to Jhansi and examine the con¬ 
duct of all, high or low, and deal with them accordingly.® The 
Rani in the circumstances prepared herself to meet the aggres¬ 
sors. The siege continued for two months.® It was finally repul¬ 
sed. Nathey Khan lost the battle. It was during this encounter 
that the Rani appeared in military attire among her troops for 
the first time.i® The victory was a great morale booster to the 
people of Jhansi. It convinced them of their own might as well 
as of the Rani’s capacity to organise and lead them in battle. 


2. Jhansi Collectorate Mutiny Bastas—File Government Vs. Lalu 
Bakhshi. 

3. For. Pol. Cons, 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 266. 

4. D.B. Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, p. 109. 

5. For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 266. 

6. D.B. Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, p, 110. 

7. For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 266. 

8. For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Supp), No. 266. 
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10. D.B. Parsanis, Jhansi Ki Rani Lakshmi Bai, pp. 110-111. 
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This battle had no doubt ended in her favour, still the Rani was 
apprehensive of the nefarious designs of her enemies.^^ Her 
requests for protection to the British authorities went unheeded. 
It was, therefore, but natural for her to enlist troops, cast can¬ 
non and manufacture munitions of war. 

The Raja of Banpur had helped the Rani during the recent 
crisis. He came to Jhansi and brought with him provisions 
which were badly needed.j^er new ally had already taken up 
the cause of the revolt. Her sardars and troops had a taste of 
victory and among the new recruits, there were many mutineers 
and revolutionaries who were in no mood to reconcile with the 
restoration of the British authority, yet the Rani continued her 
efforts to maintain friendly relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. On the return of Sir Robert Hamilton to Indore, after 
leave at home, she wrote on January 1, 1858 a long letter to 
him (Appendix 4) in which she stated that she in her distress 
had already approached unsuccessfully for help to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Jabalpur, Officiating Agent of the Governor General 
for Central India, Lieutenant Governor of Agra. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Jalaun, Political Agent, Gwalior and Mr. Ellis. After 
referring to the attacks on her territory by the Chiefs of Datia 
and Orcha she observed : “Under these circumstances I can ne¬ 
ver expect to get rid of these enemies, and to clear myself of 
the heavy debts without the assistance of the British Govern¬ 
ment.” She concluded with the appeal : “You will give me your 
support in the best way you can and thus save myself and the 
people who are reduced to the last extremity and are not able 
to cope with the enemy. 

The British intelligence reports for the months of January 
and February 1858 corroborate the friendly attitude of the Rani. 

A report dated January 8,1858 states: “It is reported that 
Bakhsish Alii the Daroga of the Jhansee Jail asking the Ranee 
whether she would fight or not with the English Force, was in¬ 
formed by the Ranee that she would not; but will return all the 
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districts under her to the British Officers when they come to 
Jhansee. On getting this information the Daroga did not take 
service with the Ranee.”^^ Another report of January 26, 1858 
says : “It is given out that should this Vakeel (Sent to the com¬ 
missioner) be treated kindly, the Ranee will in no way oppose 
the British force. She will pay obedience to our Government 
and return all the districts now in her possession. While on the 
contrary should the British Officers show displeasure, she will 
fight to the last.”^^ A report of February 4, 1858 runs as fol¬ 
low's : “The Ranee is said to have no intention of fighting with 
the English, and has sent Bhaeea Dewan to the authorities at 
Saugor. But a few of the Thakurs and some Pandits, that have 
profited during the late troubles, advised her to adopt a contrary 
course of conduct. 

Thus in spite of her best endeavours to sustain friendly rela¬ 
tions with the British Government, the Rani failed to get satis¬ 
factory response. The British authorities were immune to her 
appeals. Her letter to Sir Robert Hamilton remained unack- 
nowledeged. The real purport of the letter of the Commissioner 
of Jabalpur dated October 19, 1857 saying ‘that he will come 
to Jhansi and examine the conduct of all either high or 
low and deal with them accordingly’ must have been disturbing 
the peace of her mind. Sir Hugh Rose was already on his w'ay 
to Jhansi and the Governor General Lord Canning in his des¬ 
patch of February 11, 1858 gave clear instructions to Sir Robert 
Hamilton that in case the Rani fell into the hands of the British 
force, ‘she must be tried, not by a Court Martial, but by a 

Commissioner appointed for the purpose .If for any 

reason it would not be possible to deal with her atonce and if 
there should be difficulty in keeping her in custody in or near 
Jhansi, she may be sent here. But it is desirable that the pre¬ 
liminary enquiry into her conduct which will decide whether 
there be grounds for trial should be completed before she 
arrives here. She must not come here with any doubt as to 
whether she deserves to be tried or not. I hope, however, you 
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will be able to finish her trial on the spot, what may be done 
with her after trial will depend upon the sentence. 

In short, the Rani was convinced that she would not get 
justice at the hands of the British Government.^® Lalu Bakhshi 
in his deposition states : “They conferred together. They got 
neither help from Jabalpur nor a reply from the Lieutenant 
Governor. It was commonly said that the Sarkar was much dis¬ 
placed. It was not proper for him to think of any thing else 
than loyalty (towards the Sarkar). But the Rani’s father and 
Gangadhar Bhaia said that because no reply has been received, 
they had no option but to fight and die.”^^ The fact that the 
Rani’s officers sat in Council to moot over this problem is also 
corroborated by the Intelligence Report of Match 15, 1858 
which ran : “Yesterday night the Ranee’s officers sat in council 
for 3 hours. It appears that Kushi Nath (Kashi Nath) Hurree 
(Hari) and Lallo Bukhsi advised that “the English are masters 
of the Country, no one ever made any thing of fighting with 
them- To our mind, fighting with them, will be totally useless. 
Submission will be better.’ Then Baba Sahib and Gangadhar 
Punt said, ‘our lost kingdom has been recovered with infinite 
difficulty; it were now unbecoming to surrender it save upon 
death in fight.’ 

Sir Hugh Rose who had been entrusted with the command 
of Central India Field Force with the object of crushing the 
revolt from Mhow to Kalpi and capturing Jhansi in due course 
was a diplomat as well as a soldier. Starting his career in the 
army in 1820 as an Ensign in the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
he rose to the rank of Major General in 1854 and a year later 
was decorated with the insignia of the Knight Commander of 
the Bath, For the ‘dashing and gallant conduct’ displayed in 
Syria in 1840 he had received ‘a sabre of honour from the 

17. Forrest, Selections, IV, Appeddix E, pp. LXXIX-LXXX. 

18. Lowe who was with the British troops states that ‘upon her head 
rested the blood of the slain, and a punishment as awful awaits her,’- 
Thomas Lowe, Central India during the Rebellion of J857-58, p. 236. 
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Sultan and the order of the Nishan Iftehan set in diamonds’. 
During the Crimean War he served as Queen’s Commissioner 
at the headquarters of the French Army. As a diplomat he had 
worked as Consul General in Syria and Secretary of the British 
Embassy and ‘Charge’ ‘d’ ‘affaires’ at Constantinople. A man of 
such a varied experience was given the command of Poona 
Division of the Bombay Army on the outbreak of the revolt in 
India. He landed at Bombay on September 19, 1857, and 
assumed command of the Central India Field Force on 
December 17, 1857.21 The Central India Field Force consisted 
of two brigades—the first at Mhow under the Command of 
Brigadier C. S. Stuart and the second at Sihor under Brigadier 
Steuart. Starting from Mhow on January 6, 1858, Sir Hugh 
Rose left Sihor along with the Second Brigade on January 16, 
1858 and within a span of about two months paralysed the 
important centres of the revoultionaries like Rahatgarh and 
Garhakota ; forced his way through the difficult pass of 
Madanpur and reached Chanchanpur about fourteen miles 
from Jhansi on March 20, 1858 where he encamped to plan his 
attack. Both the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief had attached great significance to the fall of Jhansi. 
They regarded its fort as the strong-hold of revolutionary 
power in Bundelkhand. Nevertheless, anxious though they were 
to give the most effective blow to the revolutionary cause in 
Bundelkhand and, they adopted an attitude of caution. Lord 
Canning informed Sir Robert Hamilton that “Sir Hugh Rose 
should not consider himself under any obligation to attempt 
the reduction of Jhansi against the probability of success.”22 
Likewise the Chief of the Staff had sent a confidential letter to 
Sir Hugh Rose in which he wrote, “Sir Collin Campbell 
considers that before undertaking this operation you should 
have made quite certain from intelligence to be derived from 
Sir Robert Hamilton or other quarters, that a serious opposi¬ 
tion, to overcome which your force is unequal, is not likely to 
be encountered at Jhansi as a check might have very disgrace¬ 
ful consequences.” He added that in case he was not in a 
position to undertake the siege, his march might be directed in 


21. Forrest, Selections, IV, Introduction, pp. 82-86. 
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two divisions viz. one to Kalpi through Charkhari and the 
other to Banda. ^3 sir Hugh Rose, however, encouraged by the 
success he had earlier achieved was now determined to attack 
Jhansi. 

Meanwhile as Sir Hugh Rose after arriving*at Chanchanpur 
started preparations for a reconnaissance of Jhansi, an express 
message arrived in camp bearing two despatches. One of these 
was from the Governor-General to Sir Robort Hamilton, and 
the other from the Commander-in Chief to Sir Hugh Rose. 
The purport of both the despatches was identical. It contained 
an order for both to march atonce to the relief of the Raja of 
Charkhari who was besieged in his fort by Tatya Tope.^^ 
Sir Hugh Rose considered it more advantageous to carry out 
this order after the reduction of Jhansi.Charkhari was about 
eighty miles from the place where Sir Hugh Rose had encamp¬ 
ed, whereas Jhansi was only fourteen miles from this place. 
Moreover an attack on Jhansi might force Tatya Tope to 
abandon the siege and hasten for the relief of Jhansi. But 
Sir Hugh Rose was a soldier. So he considered the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief imperative.26 Sir Robert Hamilton 
using his own discretion came to his rescue at this juncture. 
He took upon himself the responsibility of directing Sir Hugh 
Rose to go on with his plan of operations against Jhansi. 
Sir Robert Hamilton considered it ‘a great political mistake to 
draw off from Jhansi.’27 In reply he informed the Governor- 
General that any cessation of operations against Jhansi ‘would 
now be looked on as a retreat, the moral effect of which would 
be hazardous, if not actually most fatal.’ He added that the 
fall of Jhansi was likely to have a greater effect on the revolu¬ 
tionaries infesting Bundelkhand.28 The decision taken by 
Sir Robert Hamilton was later on approved by the Governor- 
General.2^ Fortified by this order, Sir Hugh Rose set out for 
Jhansi. 

23. Forrest, Selections, IV, Appendix, E, p. LXXIX. 
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Thus the Rani was left with no other alternative but that 
of opposing the restoration British fule in Jhansi. In the words 
of Dr. Sen, ‘to submit was to court dishonour, to fight was to 
save honour though every thing might be lost.’^*^ “It was only 
when the Rani felt convinced” remarks Di. R. C. Majumdar, 
“that the British Government held her responsible for the 
mutiny and massacre of Englishmen at Jhansi, and that she 
would have to face a trial on this charge, that she decided to 
fight—preferring a honourable death in the battle field to a 
hangman’s rope.”^^ After she had taken this decision, “she 
never wavered for a moment, and fought with courage, 
determination and skill which won unstinted admiration even 

from her enemies.”^^ 

The principal functionaries of the Rani at this moment of 
crisis were Mama Saheb, the father of the Rani, Diwan 
Lachman Rao, Gangadhar Bhaia, Kashi Nath, Bala Bhao, 
Lalu Bakshi, Bhola Nath Munshrif, Nana Saheb, brother of 
the Dewan and Jannu Bhaia.Among the military officers 
were Diwan Jawahar Singh, Commander-m-Chief, Manjhley 
Rao, Diwan Raghunath Singh, Dowlajeo, Ganeshjeo, Kunwar 
Zalim Singh, Bhujbal Singh and Mangal Singh. 

Rani Lakshmi Bai was determined to defend Jhansi at all 
costs and oppose the British army tooth and nail. Vishnu 
Godse states : “Lakshmi Bai decided to defend Jhansi and 
immediately took up the work of repairing and strengthening 
the city walls. She enlisted in her army as many men as 
volunteered to join and placed them in position. The bastions 
and turrets were now manned day and night; big guns were 
ready to fire at moment’s notice. Lalu Bakshi was put in 
charge of munition manufacture, with the responsibility of 
hastening the output. Hundreds of tons of rice and grains 
were roasted and stored for ready distribution to the poor. 
Large quantities of flour, ghi and sugar and other eatables were 

30. S.N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, p. 284. 
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Stocked for the troops and the citizens. All available silver was 
sent to the royal mint t^ be turned into currency. The priests 
and holy men offered prayers and invoked victory for the 
Rani’s Army ; special messengers were sent to Rao Saheb and 
Tatya Tope asking them for their help. In this way the brave 
woman, undaunted by the coming storm* and with great 
calmness and forethought, went about organising the defence 
of the city.”^^ 

The Rani personally supervised the troops parade, inspected 
the stores and magazines, held meeting with the Commanders 
and discussed with them the latest intelligence about the 
movement of the British troops. With untiring energy and 
uncommon resourcefulness she completed preparations for 
defending her state against a far superior force, well disciplined 
and equipped with the latest weapons of war. The Rani also 
took all possible precautions to leave no shelter for the British 
forces around the city. Trees were cut down and walls were 
dismantled.To prevent the supply of grass, firewood and 
vegetables to the British army, she made the Country all but 
bare.^^ 

On March 20, 1858 the Rani ordered all her men in the 
district to repair to the town. Godse records that “before the 
actual attack on Jhansi commenced, a rider came to the city 
gates and delivered a letter addressed to the Rani. In the letter 
it was mentioned that the Rani should go and meet the Captain, 
accompanied by her Prime Minister, Lakshraan Rao, Lalu 
Bakhshi, Moropant Tambe and five other ministers who were 
mentioned by name. No one else must accompany the Rani, 
nor must she have an armed escort. . She must meet the 
Captain within two days, and not later.The name of the 
Captain was not given, but it was suggested that the author 
meant Sir Hugh Rose. The Rani suspected treachery in the 
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proposed meeting and declined to go. After some deliberation 
a reply was sent by the same messenger who had brought the 
letter it ran ; “The communication under reply does not give 
any reason for the meeting nor does it contain an assurance of 
safe conduct. However, according to the usual custom of the 
Jhansi Raj, the Prime Minister accompanied by an armed 
escort may call on you. Of course, being a woman the Rani 
cannot come.”®^ 

The British force having arrived before Jhansi on the 
morning of March 21, 1858, the defences of the town and its 
terrain were personally reconnoitered by Sir Hugh Rose. He 
was convinced that it was impossible to take the fort by assault. 
So he decided to capture it after a prolonged siege. The cavalry 
of the first brigade having joined him, he divided it into seven 
flying camps. Then he closely invested the city.^^ 

As to the city it was about four and a half miles in circum¬ 
ference. It was enclosed within a massive wall six to twelve feet 
thick and in height varying from eighteen to thirty feet studded 
with numerous flanking bastions mounted with artillery. And 
the loop holes in the huge wall afforded protection as well as 
striking power to the infantry. And the fort was situated in the 
middle of the city. It was built on a high granite rock, its wall 
of solid masonry were sixteen to twenty feet thick. It had 
“extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid cons¬ 
truction, with front and flanking embrasures for artillery fire, 
and loopholes, of which in some places there were five tiers, 

39, Manjha fravas —(Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, p. 84). In 
this connection it is also to be mentioned that Mr. Layard addressed a 
large assembly at St. James Hall London, on 11th May, 1858 in which 
he remarked. “The Rani of Jhansi, an independent sovereign, des¬ 
patched two ambassadors to the British Camp to negotiate terms of 

peace. How were they received (a pause. then a shout on tiptoe, 

while the right arm swept through the air like a sledge hammer). They 
were Hanged; (cries of shame; from the galleries). Was it ever know in 
civilized warfare that the ambassadors of an independent Sovereign, in 
arms for her rights ware Hanged?” (Freedon Struggle in Uttar Pradesh^ 
Voll III, p. 83). However, Robert Hamilton contradicted this report. 
He denied that envoys were sent to him by the Rani {Ibid, p. 83). 
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for musketry.Guns mounted on high towers commanded the 
country all around, and on one of these towers called the ‘white 
turret.’ Which was comparatively higher, waved the standard 
of the spirited Rani. The town and the fort were garrisoned 
by 10,000 Bundelas and K/Zayat/ej, and 1500 sepoys of whom 
400 were Cavalry. And the number of guns was between 30 to 
40.42 Taken together the fort and the city appeared to be 
impregnable. A steep rock protected the western front of the 
city wall with bastions springing from the centre of its south 
face, running south and ending in a high mound or ‘Mamelon’ 
which protected its south face. “The mound was fortified by 
a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch 12 feet deep and 15 feet broad of solid 
masonry ”43 Thus the only point where the fort could be 
breached was its southern face; but it too was flanked by the 
city wall. Sir Huge Rose, therefore, decided” to concentrate a 
heavy fire on the mound and on the South of the City, inorder 
to drive the Enemy out of them and facilitate their capture, 
to breach the wall close to the mound and dismantle the 
Enemy’s defences which protected the mound and opposed an 
attack.”^^ 


The siege commenced on the night of March 22,1858. Two 
days later four batteries were mounted at the points personally 
selected by Sir Hugh Rose, constituting the right attack, while 
the First Brigade was posted to the south of the fort and formed 
the left attack. On March 25,1858 the right batteries opened fire 
and on the next day the left batteries were completed and 
began to cannonade the ramparts. The Rani’s gunners inspired 
and encouraged by her maintained an effective reply. The 
‘mamelon’ which was the General’s main target was a hard 
nut to crack. On the fifth day, March 29, 1858, its parapet and 
bastion were slightly damaged and the Rani’s guns were 
silenced. But the damage was repaired overnight and the Rani’s 
men reopened the fire with increased vigour. It was so in- 
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cessant and fierce that the city wall and the ramparts of the fort 
looked like a sheet of flame. Rani’s two famous guns *Ghana 
Qatjan' (‘the whistling Dick’) and ('Karak Bijli') wrought great 
havoc in the British ranks. Forrest observes: “There was 
generally time to bob one’s head beneath the bags when they 
fired before the shot reached; but one of their guns which we 
named ‘Whistling Dick’ never gave us time for this precaution, 
for the puff of smoke was scaicely seen before the shot whizzed 
over your head, or came with a heavy thud on the battery.’’^^ 
The dauntless resolve of the gunners earned the admiration of 
their adversaries whose general remarked: “The Chief of the 

Rebel Artillery was a first rate Artilleryman-The manner in 

which the Rebels served their guns, repaired their defences and 
reopened fire from batteries and guns repeatedly shut up, was 
remarkable. From some batteries they returned shot for shot. 
The women were working in the batteries and carrying 
ammunition. The garden battery was fought under the black 
flag of the Fakeers.”'^® On March 30,1858, the British guns 
succeeded in making a breach in the city wall, but it was proper¬ 
ly stocked. Sir Hugh Rose had made all the arrangements, for 
the final assault on this day, but he had to defer the plan due 
to the advance of the revolutionary force called the “army of 
the Peshwa” under Tatya Tope.^^ He therefore, with the view 
of acquiring rapid information regarding the movements of the 
revolutionaries established a telegraph line on a hill comman¬ 
ding Jhansi and the surrounding country. It proved to be of 
immense help to him.^® 

The Rani was hopeful that relief would soon be coming. 
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She had already appealed to Tatya Tope to come to her aid,^^ 
‘Robert Hamilton received intelligence from time to time about 
the movements of Tatya Tope towards Jhansi. As expected 
Tatya Tope with 2?,000 men and 28 guns crossed the river 
Betwa on the evening of March 31,1858 and took up a 
position in the rear of the British camp to* the great relief 
of the Rani and her people. He lit an immense bonfire on a 
hill on the Jhansi side of the river as a signal of his arrival* 
It was welcomed by salutes from aO the batteries of the fort 
and the city and shouts of joy. The arrival of the revolutionary 
force under Tatya Tope for the time being changed the entire 
complexion of the battle. Sir Hugh Rose was in a dilemma 
whether he should raise the siege to meet the huge revo¬ 
lutionary army outside or meet it with only a part of his force 
while the siege continued uninterrupted. He chose the latter 
course and resolved to meet Tatya Tope’s force with only 1500 
of his men, out of which only 500 were Briiish.^® 

On the morning of April 1,1858 Tatya Tope advanced to 
attack in the teeth of the fire of the British guns. His two wings 
greatly overlapped the British force. Sir Hugh Rose, therefore, 
detached two bodies of cavalry with light guns to develop flank 
attacks, while the infantry held the centre. The double attack 
surprised the revolutionaries and their first time broke and fled. 
There still remained the second line, covered by a belt of jungle 
and led by Tatya Tope in person. Tatya Tope recognising the 
danger and anxious to save his second line and guns, set fire to 
the jungle and retreated.The retreat was so orderly and 
well conducted that Tatya Tope succeeded in carrying his guns 
and some men of the first line across the Betwa. He was, 
however, again attacked by the cavalary and horse artillery 
which dashed through the burning jungle. Tatya Tope’s army 
retreated in two bodies - one for Kalpi and the other for Mau 
Ranipur. The British Captured 18 guns.^^ The British Vic¬ 
tory at the battle of Betwa was of far reaching impor¬ 
tance. It boosted the morale of the British force engaged 
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in the siege of Jhansi. It also proved that large revolutionary 
force even under their ablest generals could hardly stand 
against the British force. The credit for this remarkable vic¬ 
tory goes to Sir Hugh Rose and Lowe records that “few 
instances in the annals of Indian history can be brought 
forward to eclipse the military genius of the General who 
planned and carried out so perfectly the defeat of such a foe.”^^ 
From the revolutionaries’ point of view the defeat of Tatya 
Tope at the battle of Betwa was most unnerving. Sir Hugh 
Rose still continued the siege of the fort and with part of his 
force invested the town so closely that the enemy’s troops 
could not sally out.^^ Tahmankar states that the question as 
to why the Jhansi garrison did not make a sortie when Tatya 
Tope was attempting their rescue from without, later cropped 
up in the discussion between the Rani and Tatya Tope in 
which the former is reported to have said that she was misled 
by a traitor named Laltabada.’^^ The defeat, though it affected 
the morale of the garrison spurred the Rani to greater exertions. 
She called all her officers and Sardars and inspired confidence 
in them. She urged that as they had earned lasting fame and 
glory by fighting all this time with matchless courage, in the 
same manner they should continue the struggle without losing 
heart whether they recieved help or not. She distributed circlets 
of gold and robes of honour to her officers. Ghulam GhausKhan 
the Chief gunner rearranged his guns and batteries and opened 
a deadly fire on the enemy. Khoda Bux and other officers 
took their posts with renewed courage. The Rani personally 
supervised the defence.^® Sir Hugh Rose was now in a position 
to press the siege with more vigour. On April 2,1858 he was 
informed that the breach in the city wall was practicable.''*'^ 
He, therefore, decided to storm the place on the following 
morning. The assaulting force was divided into two parts, called 
the right attack and the left attack, each of which was subdivided 
into two colunns and a reserve. The attack was to be made by 
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escalade. With the signal for the assault, a small detachment was 
to make a feint against the western wall. At the same time, the 
right attack was to escalade the wall, while the right column of 
the left attack was to storm the breach and the left to escalade a 
tower known as the ‘Rocket tower’ and the curtain on its right. 
On,April 3,1858 at three O’ clock in the morniifg, the columns 
marched to their respective positions. The signal for assault 
was delayed for some time. As the advance of the British 
troops was detected by the Rani’s soldiers, they blasted their 
bugles and within no time heavy firing commenced with round 
shots, bullets and rockets falling upon the enemy. Nevertheless, 
the sappers were able to plant the ladders and the British 
soldiers succeeded in gaining the ramparts. Meanwhile the men 
of the left fought their way through the breach and they threw 
themselves upon the flank and rear of the Rani’s troops which 
were opposing the right attack.^® According to Parsani’s one 
Dulaji Bundela betrayed the Rani in this attack. 

When the Rani recieved the news that the enemy had forced 
an entry, she with her devoted 1500 Afghan Regulars dashed to 
the south wall and made a charge on the British force. A fierce 
fighting took place in which several Englishmen were slain. 
The British soldiers retired but resorted to shooting from a 
distance. She had checked them but -she had not driven them 
out. In the midst of this danger she was advised by an old 
chief who accompanied her to retire into the fort.®® The British 
force now tried to capture the palace. So a grim struggle for 
the possession of the street leading to it commenced. The 
people of Jhansi were so resolute in the defence of the city that 
the British force had to fight for every inch. Every house one 
after another was defended by them to the last with the result 
that ‘the street was choked with corpses, and the houses on 
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either side were all ablaze.’®^ At last the British soldiers 
succeeded in finding an entrance into the palace which was 
carried after a sharp resistance. By the evening half of the town 
passed into British hands, but the northeast of the town and 
the fort was still held by the Rani. All that night and on 
the following day desultory fighting continued and the re¬ 
maining part of the town also went under British control.®2 
The whole garrison retired into the fort. The city was ruth¬ 
lessly sacked. Those persons who could not escape jumped 
down into wells with their women and children. But the British 
soldiers dragged them out and killed the men.®® The Rani 
unable to bear any longer the agony of her people expressed 
her wish to blow herself with gun powder. She urged that the 
rest should leave the fort when it becomes dark to save their 
lives as best as they could. But she was persuaded not to think 
of committing sucide but to go out of the city and join the 
Peshwa at Kalpi.®^ The fort was occupied on April 5, 1858. It 
was reported that the Jhansi troops lost about 3000 men, where¬ 
as on the British side, 40 Europeans, including 6 officers and 15 
natives were killed and 174 men were wounded.®® This figure 
given by British Officials does not appear to be correct. 

The Rani dressed as a man and armed with two swords and 
pistols, along with her followers left the fort on the night of 
April 4 or the morning of April 5,1858. She rode along the road 
leading to Kalpi and stayed in the way in Bhander Tahsil. 
Lieutenant Dowker’s attempt to pursue her proved futile. While 
he was gaining fast on the Rani, who with four attendants, was 
escaping on a grey horse, he was dismounted by a severe 
wound and obliged to give up the pursuit.®® After the fall of 
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Jhansi, the fort of Karahra which bad been held for the Rani 
by a garrison of about 2000 men was abandoned by them.®^ 

After the occupation of Jhansi, the British were thirsting 
for revenge. Lowe, expressed this feeling at the time of the 
siege of Jhansi when he remarked that ‘no maylding clemency 
was to mark the fall of the city’ as ‘the Jezebel of India, the 
Rani’ was there afterwards claimed with pride that ‘in Jhansi 
we burnt and buried upward of a thousand bodies, and if we 
take into account the constant fighting carried on since the 
investments and the battle of Betwa, I fancy I am not far wrong, 
when I say I believe we must have slain nearly 3000 of the 
enemy.”®® Vinayak Godse, while giving an eye witness account 
narrates that the slaughter of people of Jhansi and disolation 
of the town continued for three days. According to his version 
(April 5,1858) was the day of massacre and every one at Jhansi 
felt as if he was lying in a cemetry, bound in a bitter.®^ In- 
numberable men were slaughtered on the next day. Even if an 
European was seen from a distance, people hid themselves 
behind the heap of grass to save their lives: but they used to 
set the grass on fire and let them perish in the same. If due to 
their fear any body tried to save his life by jumping into the 
well, they pitched themselves at the well with loaded guns. Then 
either the poor man had to die in the water in utter suffocation 
or forced to fall a victim to the bullets of the Europeans in case 
he raised his head above the water. Several men took shelter 
in the fields. They were also searched out and killed. Whenever 
the Europeans saw any Indian, they quenched their thirst for 
blood by killing him.^o 

The British troops not only indulged in wholesale killing 
but they also took to plundering and looting. All available 
gold, silver, diamonds, rubies, pearls and emerable on which 
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they could lay their hands on were seized by them. They must 
have got at least more than a crore of rupees in booty. They also 
took away the books after breaking open the almirahas of the 
Jhansi Library which was very big and nicely managed. They 
did not even spare the temple of Maha Laksmi. They looted 
the ornaments, clothes etc. of the goddes. As the desolation 
was to step next day, the Europeans were busy on that day 
with greater enthusiasm and utmost speed. They slaughtered 
people after hunting them from the dark corners of the houses 
and cells. Even the dharamshalas and temples were resounding 
with slaughter and carnage of the great sinners. The most 
dreadful massacre took place at Kosthipur. There, even the 
poor ladies were put to the sword mercilessly. 

The Rani after riding strenuously reached Kalpi just before 
midnight. On the next morning she met Rao Saheb. She was 
bitter because the Peshwa could not extend to her adequate 
help during the siege of Jhansi. It is said that she unsheathed 
her sword presented to her ancestors by the Peshwa and begged 
to return the same to him as she was deprived of his support. 
Rao Saheb consoling the Rani remarked; “Undoubtedly your 
actions so far were in the true traditions of the illustrious 
Subedars of Jhansi. For days, you fought against the powerful 
British and every one admires your courage, chivalry and skill 
in warfare. Our object can easily be attained by brave leaders 
like you. I, therefore, wish you to take back the sword and 
give me all your support”.'^2 xhe Rani taking back the sword 
pledged to give her wholehearted support. She implored Rao 
Saheb to give her his army to fight with the advancing British 
force.'^^ Accordingly all the troops consisting of some regiments 
of the Gwalior contingent, several regiments of the regular 
native infantry, the contingent of the different revolutionary 
chiefs and remnants of the Jhansi garrison were passed in 
review by Rao Saheb who addressed them. He directed Tatya 
Tope to lead them against the British force.Rao Saheb also 
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made hectic efforts to praise Bundelkhand Chiefs and rally them 
round the Peshwa’s banner. On April 17,1858 he issued a pro- 
clamation to the Chiefs and Taluqdars of Kachhwahagarh in 
which he promised ‘suitable jagirs, situations and titles’ if they 
helped the Peshwa."^^ 

Rao Saheb, Rani Lakshmi Bai and Tatya Tope planned to 
resist the advance of the British force at the strategic town of 
Kunch on the Jhansi Road. The place was difficult for attack 
as it was surrended by woods, gardens and temples with high 
wall round them suitable for defence.'^® Sir Hugh Rose was 
detained for a while at Jhansi because of the reported move¬ 
ment of Kotah revolutionaries towards that place. Finally, he 
left Jhansi on April 26,1858 leaving Colonel Liddell with a small 
force to hold the place.While advancing towards Kunch, he 
had ascertained that the north western side of the town was 
unfortified. The action began on May 7, 1858. Sir Hugh Rose, 
by a flank movement succeeded in turning the defence of the 
revolutionaries. He captured the old fort which rendered the 
position of the revolutionaries more untenable.They retreated, 
but their retreat was characterised with ‘resolution and intel¬ 
ligence’. The line of skirmishers fought well to protect the rear 
of the main body, observing the rules of Light Infantry drill. 

Tatya Tope abandoned his army and went to Churkhi, a 
village about twenty miles distant to see his parents.®® The Rani 
returned to Kalpi disappointed but not dispirited. Sir Hugh 
Rose alleged that the defeat of the revolutionaries at Kunch 
gave rise to animosities and mistrust in the revolutionary army. 
The infantry accused the cavalary of ‘having pusillanimously 
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abandoned them; and all three arms brought the same charge 
against their General, Tatya Tope’ who left Kunch abandoning 
the army to its fate. The Rani’s Afghan soldiers were blamed 
for not having shown their usual courage and accused of 
leaving the posts precipitately and their defence that they 
deemed it their imperative duty to escort the Rani to a place 
of safety was untenable from the military point of view.®i 
Meanwhile, Banda had fallen and Nawab Ali Bahadur II also 
arrived at Kalpi with a large force. It raised fresh hopes among 
the revolutionaries who had recently met a severe disaster at 
Kunch. The only alternative left before them now was to save 
Kalpi—their most important stronghold. Rani Laksmi Bai, 
therefore, decided to gave a last-ditch fight. 

The revolutionaries had prepared elaborate line of defence 
for the protection of Kalpi on the main road from Kunch to 
Kalpi. They had dug pits across the road to prevent the approach 
of the British guns. Entrenchments had been thrown up in the 
intricate ravines that surrounded the town and a second line of 
defence had also been prepared in the direction of ‘Chaurasi 
Gumbaz’. Sir Hugh Rose pushed on towards Kalpi occupying 
in the way the village and fort of Hardoi.®^ He then made a 
diversion and encamed on may 15, 1858 at Gulauli. A detach- 
ment under Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell had been sent to co¬ 
operate with him. The revolutionaries at Kalpi were under 
three leaders of considerable influence—Rao Saheb, the Rani of 
Jhansi and the Nawab of Banda. Their army was composed of 
the Gwalior Contingent, mutinous Bengal Regiments, rebel 
cavalry from Kotah, chosen band of Afghans of the Rani and 
the troops of the Nawab of Banda. This time they swore on 
the sacred waters of the Jamuna that they would either destroy 
and drive the British force or die.®® From May 16 to May 20,. 
1858 constant skirmishes occurred between the two armies in 
which the revolutionaries always took the initiative. They also 
continued their tactics of harassing unceasingly the British 
troops, and forcing them to come out in the sun.®^ They had 
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also drawn up a detailed and precise plan of attack. It was 
that while their right would make a great demonstration on the 
left of the British flank, their main body would steal up the 
ravines and try to overwhelm the right which would be weake¬ 
ned by the enemy sending detachments to support the left-®^ 
On the morning of May 22,1858 the rewlutionaries force 
marched out and attacked the front and the right flank of the 
British force. The right being hard pressed, the whole line of 
the British army was being pushed back when the arrival of 
the British camel corps turned the fortune of the day in their 
favour. The revolutionary force retreated and the rout became 
general.®® The fort of Kalpi was also evacuated by them in the 
night and the leaders left the place. Sir Hugh Rose took posses¬ 
sion of the town and fort of Kalpi on the following day and 
the whole arsenal of the revolutionaries fell into his hands. 

By this time the position of the revolutionaries had become 
desperate. They had lost one battle after another and were 
compelled to abandon their stronghold at Kalpi. But even in 
such a crisis they did not lose hope. Rani Lakshmi Bai gave 
spirit and hope to all. She rode about every where in military 
attire with swords and pistols. Tatya Tope, after his defeat at 
Kunch had secretly gone to Gwalior to get the support of 
Maratha troops of Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindhia.®® He had anti¬ 
cipated the fall of Kalpi and his plan, therefore, was to go to 
the south through Gwalior to raise the standard of revolt there 
and establish once again the rule of the Peshwa. But this was 
not possible as long as Sindhis continued to be anti-revolution¬ 
ary. So the accomplishment of the plan demanded first the 
aligning of the Maratha and Gwalior Divisions of Sindhia’s 
troops to the revolutionary cause ‘and if subsequently the 
Maharaja also fell in line, it would serve as an example for the 
other Indian princes.®® It is confirmed by the observations of 
Tatya Tope’s Chief Agent, Mahadeo Shastri, who was later on 
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executed by Sir Robert Hamilton. He remarks: “Scindia being 
one with the English, does not regard the Peshwa and His Raj 
is great. Seeing his course, all the Rajas, great and small, are 
cowed and side with the English. On account of him we have 
been unable to get an opportunity. Wherefore we must first 
gain his troops, and get him into our hands, when the Peshwa 
shall rule.”®® 

The revolutionaries after their rout at Kalpi held their 
‘first council’ and decided to proceed to Shergarh, “but before 
they separated a letter was received and handed round to the 
great satisfaction of all, when they resolved to go toGwalior,”®! 
Rao Saheb and the Rani of Jhansi first went to Churkhi 
where Tatya Tope’s family resided. From there they pushed on 
to Sravun, where the 5th Irregulars and 400 or 500 Infantry 
rallied round them. They then marched to Gopalpur on the 
Gwalior road. Here on May 26,1858, they were joined by the 
Nawab of Banda and Lalpuri Gosain, an officer of Nana Saheb 
with 200 Foot, 150 Horse and 3 Guns from Shergarh. Tatya 
Tope also arrived here the same evening from the direction of 

Gwalior,®2 

All the leaders—Rani Lakshmi Bai, Rao Saheb, Tatya Tope 
and the Nawab of Banda having assembled at Gopalpur marched 
on May 27, 1858 to Mahonah, where a council of revolutiona¬ 
ries was held to determine their future course. In the end “an 
order was issued to march next morning, the 28th, to cross 
Scindia’s frontier, the Scinde river, to Amaen”.®® In the mor¬ 
ning Rahim Ali Khan of Kumona in Aligarh joined the revo¬ 
lutionaries with 400 sabres and 400 matchlocks from Bareilly.®^ 
On reaching Amain, the revolutionaries were asked by Sindhia’s 
Civil Officer Kakaji Moropant to go back. Rao Saheb got 
furiated. He replied, “And who are you? A ten rupee under¬ 
lying of Soubah, drunk with Bhang? And who are the Maharaja 
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and Dinkar Rao? Christians? We are the Rao and Peshwa, 
Scindia is our slipper bearer. We gave him his kingdon. His 
army has joined us. We have letters from the Baiza Bai. Scindia 
himself encourages us. Tantea Topeh has visited Gwalior and 
ascertained all. He having completed everything, I am for the 
Lushkur. Would you fight with us? All is mirre.’’^^ Sindhia’s 
detachment posted there did not make any resistance. 

The revolutionaries moved to Dehgaon on the next day. 
Rao Saheb desired to show a friendly gesture. He sent from this 
place letters to Baiza Bai and the Maharaja.®^ On May 30,1858 
the revolutionaries reached Sipoli. Lala Bihari Lai delivered 
Sindhia’s order to them “to move off on pain of immediate 
attack by his troops.’’ At this the Rao replied, “We want only 
a road to the Deccan”, “Then”, said the Lala, “there is side 
road from hence.” “But we require also”, said the Rao, “supp¬ 
lies, clothing and a little money. We will halt at the Morar and 
the Phoolbagh.”®® 

Rao Saheb still maintained his conciliatory attitude. He 
again wrote to Sindhia and Baiza Bai. To Sindhia he wrote,“... 
The force with me amounts to about 20,000 men. In your 
country I have found no supplies. The Amil has stopped them. 
Our trouble is thence great. I shall halt tomorrow at Gwalior. 
As it shall be settled after we shall meet, so shall it be. What 
shall be here after we shall be according to our counsels upon 
meeting.”®® At the same time Rao Saheb paraded his troops 
which consisted of 1100 Horse, 2500 Infantry and about 1000 
Vilayaties with 2 guns. He told his men that although he expec¬ 
ted no opposition at Gwalior yet they should not enter Lashkar 
lest there might be conflict with the Maharaja’s troops. The 
revolutionaries next advanced to Baragaon, eight miles from 
Gwalior, on the next day i.e. May 31, 1858.^®® 
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While the revolutionaries were advancing day by day to¬ 
wards their goal, Sindhia and his Diwan Dinkar Rao were not 
sitting idle. Sindhia had urged the British authorities for a 
speedy advance of their troops to Gwalior. He sent one of his 
men Purshottam Rao to Baragaon to observe the position of the 
revolutionaries. Dinkar Rao was against any precipitate action. 
He advised his master to delay the advance of the revolutiona¬ 
ries ‘by money and every possible device’ so as to gain time for 
the British troops to come.^oi the midnight of May 31,1858, 
the Maharaja was informed by Purshottam Rao that the revo¬ 
lutionaries were ‘so broken and destitute’ that they could be 
easily dispersed. In order to show his loyalty to the British 
Government, Sindhia immediately collected his force amounting 
to 8000 men and 24 guns and started for Baragaon. xhe 
actual fighting commenced on the morning of June 1,1858 with 
Sindhia’s artillery going into action. The revolutionaries were 
alarmed and began to fly. Rao Saheb and the Rani of Jhansi 
inspired the troops by their address: “You always begin to fly 
when the time to fight comes. Where shall we go if our own 
servants get us beaten. We are determined to die here, let those 
who are also so determined, come with us, but let those other¬ 
wise disposed go away.^®^ The speech had the desired effect 
and the revolutionaries immediately girded their loins to face 
Sindhia. The Rani’s appearance in the battle field was a source 
of great inspiration to them- The contest began with a skirmish 
between the cavalry on both the sides. Meanwhile the revolu¬ 
tionaries raised a loud cry of *Din\ The opposing troops 
responded likewise and fraternised with them. Sindhia finding 
himself unable to resist them and deserted by his troops fled to 
Agra. His whole force joined the revolutionaries, who recorded 
with pride in their camp that “the ruler of this kingdom, who 
was deeply fixed root of the Nazarenes, as well as a strong stri- 
ver in their cause has taken his flight.After the flight of 
Maharaja Sindhia, Rao Saheb, the Rani of Jhansi and Tatya 
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Tope entered the city in triumph and declared Nana Saheb as 
the ‘Peshwa’ but Rao Saheb refused to assume any title. ‘That 
he reserved’, said he, ‘for the Musnud at Poona’.He handled 
the situation very tactfully. He forbade plunder. He only allo¬ 
wed confiscation and plunder of the houses of^ Diwan Dinkar 
Rao and the two military chiefs, Mohanghur and Balwant 
Rao. He gave to Sindhia’s troops three months’ salary 
due to them and two months’ pay as gratuity amounting 
in all to nine lakhs of rupees. He distributed about seven 
and a half lakhs of rupees among his own troops. The jail 
was thrown open and the state prisoners in the fort, which 
had already been surrendered without any resistance, were re¬ 
leased. Besides appointing some prominent revolutionaries to 
high posts, Rao Saheb reconfirmed to their posts nearly all the 
civil and military Officers of Sindhia, who acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Peshwa. 

The strategy of the revolutionaries to move in the direction 
of Gwalior and capture it has been hailed “as original and as 
daring as that which prompted the memorable seizure of 
Arcot.’’^®"^ Tatya Tope, the author of the plan deserves all the 
praise, but at the same time its execution, under the inspiring 
leadership of the Rani of Jhanshi, was also worthy of the 
design, although Malleson, attributes this idea entirely to the 
Rani of Jhansi on the ground that Tatya Tope in the statement 
made during his deposition did not take to himself the credit 
of it.^*’® 


105. For. Pol. Cons. 31 December, 1858, No. 4283. 

106. For. Pol. cons. 31 December, 1858, No. 4283. 

107. T. R. Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, p. 535. 

108. Kaye’s Sc Malleson’s, History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58, 
Vol. V. p. 144. 



Chapter VI 


A WARRIOR’S DEATH 


The sensational news about the fall of Gwalior into the 
hands of the revolutionaries came into the British Camp 
as a bolt from the blue. It caught them unawares. The British 
authorities were alarmed that the revolutionaries after 
obtaining such a prized victory m’ght not proceed to 
Deccan after leaving a garrison at Gwalior and intercept the 
communications between Bombay and the North-Western 
Provinces by cutting the telegraph lines traversing Sindhia’s 
territory. The rainy season was to commence soon and 
so the entire country in the neighbourhood of Gwalior 
would be quite ‘unpassable for troops.’ The restoration of their 
faithful ally Jayaji Rao Sindhia to his ancestral dominions was 
a matter of great prestige for them. Besides, the extinction of 
revolutionary leaders like the Rani of Jhansi, Tatya Tope and 
Rao Saheb etc. who were there, was also essential to extinguish 
the fire of the revolt which had not yet subsided. 

Sir Hugh Rose who had laid down the command after the 
capture of Kalpi got no respite. He left Kalpi on June 6,1858 
for Gwalior. He planned to invest it as closely as possible and 
then to attack it on its weakest side in order to check the retreat 
of the revolutionaries. The weakest side of Gwalior was the 
eastern one. Accordingly, Colonel Riddell was instructed to 
march down the Agra road and Brigadier Smith to proceed to 
Kota-Ki-Seria,^ about four miles south-east of Gwalior. In 


1. Forrest, Selections, IV, p- 133-134. 
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order to gain the favour of the general masses, Sindhia was 
also invited to proceed to Gwalior from Agra.^ On June 16, 
1858 Sir Hugh Rose’s column arrived near Morar Cantonment. 
The revolutionaries had collected a large army to oppose him. 
As the British force advanced, their battery, infantry as well as 
the artillery opened fire. The British army pressed on in spite of 
heavy firing and Morar was lost to the revolutionaries.3 General 
Smith’s Brigade opened an attack on the revolutionaries on the 
next day, June 17, 1858 on the hilly ground between Kota-Ki- 
Serai and Gwalior, and after a severe contest forced them 
to retreat. In this action Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi died 
fighting. “About 8 A M. the combatants met at the canal, 
about noon the Europeans advanced, the Jhansi Rani was 
killed on the Campoo, the battle lasted till evening in which the 
rebels fired many volleys and the Europeans went up the hills. 
The rebels returned having burnt the corpses of the Jhansi 
Rani and another woman (Moondir) who had fallen with her.”^ 

The death of the Rani broke the heart of the revolutionaries. 
The final battle was fought on June 19, 1858 which lasted five 
hours and a half and ultimately the British were victorious.^ On 
the next day the fort was captured and the Maharaja was escor¬ 
ted back to his palace. Rao Saheb, Tatya Tope and the Nawab 
of Banda had already left the place. Lord Canning, the Gover¬ 
nor General lost no time in issuing a proclamation announcing 
the capture of the town and fort of Gwalior.® 

Different versions have been given about the death of the 
Rani, Major S. Charters Macpherson, Political Agent at Gwalior 
wrote; “Near the Phoolbagh batteries, I may observe, fell the 
Rani of Jhansi. She was seated, says her servant, drinking 
sherbet, 400 of the 5th Irregulars near her, when the alarm was 
given that the Hussars approached. Forty or fifty of them came 

2. For. Pol. Cons. 31 D.:cembcr, 1858, No. 4283. 

3. Forrest, Selections, IV, p. 137. 

4. T. R. Sareen Gwalior under the Mutineers, Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XLIII, Part 11. August, 1965, p. 631. 

5. For. Pol. Cons. 31 December, 1858, No. 4283, 

6. Forrest, Selections, IV, Introduction, pp. 170-171. 
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up, and the rebels fled, save about fifteen. The Rani’s horse 
refused to leap the canal, when she received a shot in the side, 
and then a sabre cut on the head but rode off. She soon after 
fell dead, and was burnt in a garden close by.”'^ 

Sir Robert Hamilton Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India gave a somewhat different version. He stated: 
“There is a matter connected with the manner in which the 
Jhansi Bai was killed which is not in accordance with the 
result of my enquiries at the time and on spot. The fact 
that the Rani had been killed was not known in Brigadier 
Smith’s camp until he heard of it by a note from me. It 
occured from all I could ascertain whilst the Ranee with a 
group in which were the Rao Saheb and Tantia were looking 
at the advance on the heights early in the day. The Ranee was 
on horse back, and close to her was the female (a Mohomedan 
long in the family) who seems never to have left her side on any 
occasion, these two were struck by bullets and fell, the Ranee 
survived about 20 minutes, she was carried towards Pool Baugh, 
the Rao Saheb attending her, this event quite upset the chiefs, 
and caused the greatest consternation, arrangements were ins¬ 
tantly made for burning the body which was conveyed in a 
Palkee to the bank of the river between the Pool Baugh and the 
Fort, and from hence it not being practicable to get the Palan¬ 
keen over the enclosures of a garden near a temple the body 
was lifted out and carried by the attendants over the enclosure 
to a spot under some fine large trees where it was burnt, hardly 
had the ceremony been performed when the charge of the 8th 
Hussars came almost upto the garden and temple. Six or seven 
of the persons who had fled from which were said to have been 
cut down. It was evident that the ceremony had been interrup¬ 
ted, for when I went to the spot. Dr. Christison picked up frag¬ 
ments of bones which proved that the usual customs of sifting 
the ashes had not been performed.”® 

Mrs. Henry Duberly in a contemporary work of the period 
observes that the Rani ‘was run through the body by a private 

7. For. Pol. Cons. 31 December, 1858, No. 4283. 

8. For. Pol. Cons. 31 December, 1851, No. 4293. 
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o£ t\ie 8th. Hussars, who as she was dressed as a man in white 
turban and crimson tunic and trousers, had no idea that his 
sword was pointed at the breast of a woman.® She further 
states; “Sir Hugh Rose told me that although mortally 
wounded she (the Rani) was not actually killed on the 
field, but was carried off the ground, and ordered a funeral 
pile to be built which she ascended and fired with her own 
hand.”^® 


Bhawani Prasad, the Agent of the Begam of Bhopal and 
attached to the camp of Sir Robert Hamilton in his despatch of 
June 18, 1858 from Morar Cantonment informed Nawab 
Sikandar Jahan Begam thus: “Yesterday the Rani of Jhansee 
and the Nawab of Banda both present at the entrenchment 
were personally directing the bombardment against Major 
R (Huge Rose’s?) position. During the engagement that ensur¬ 
ed one shell from Major R’s (?) battery blew off an arm of 
the Nawab of Banda and another one went off bruising the 
Rani’s breast which resulted in her death. The mutineers, 
therefore, cremated the said Rani’s body with sandal wood.’’ii 

Two representatives of the Maharaja of Indore in Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s camp have also thrown light on this subject 
in their despatches to their ruler. Ram Chandra Vinayak 
wrote: ‘Jhansiwali Bai was killed in battle on 17th June. It 
happened like this: at the time of the engagement the lady was 
present on the battle field where she received a sabre blow 
which killed her. All people call her the bravest fighter.’’^^ Thg 
other representative, Hari Tryambyk intimated that the battle 
of Gwalior lasted for four days and “the Ranee of Jhansi was 
killed on the second day of the action. At the time of her death 
she used her sword to the utmost (she fought with her sword 
valiantly) and later-she was cremated.”^® 

9. Henry Duberly (Mrs.) Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and 
Central India during the Suppression of the Mutiny, 1857-58, pp. 144-145. 

10. Ibid., p. 145. 

11. M. H. R. Taimuri, Some Unpublished documents on the death of 
the Rani of Jhansi and the Mutiny in Central India, Indian Historical 
Records Commission Proceedings, Vol. No. XXIX, Part 111, 1953, p. 158, 

12. D. V. Tabmankar, The Rani of Jhansi; pp. 167-168. 

13. Ibid., 168, 
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During his trial, Tatya Tope in his deposition states:“... 
some days after the English army arrived at Gwalior from 
Kalpi, and a force also came from Sirpur (Sipri or Sheopur). 
Fighting again took place and continued for four or five days, 
during which the Rani of Jhansi was killed. Ram Rao Govind 
had her corps burnt. 

Shrimati Yamuna Sheorey, grand daughter of the late 
Chintaman Rao Tambe, brother of the Rani gives the following 
account of the Rani’s last fight and subsequent death: 

“June 18* dawned. It was a hot day and the Rani took a 
cup of lemon juice. She had already donned her red soldiers 
attire. And so did her men and women soldiers. And the 
bombardment from the British cannon began. The Rani 
immediately mounted her steed and plunged into the battle 
field. The British Generals were aghast at her daring. 

“Suddenly, the bayonet of a white soldier pierced the lower 
side of her chest and blood gushed out from her body. She 
turned round like a wounded lioness and finished the attac¬ 
ker. She saw her dear maid and friend Mundar Bai falling 
dead by the bullet of another soldier. She struck him by the 
sword with free force and cut him into two. Another sol¬ 
dier’s bullet hit the Rani in the left thigh. She dropped the 
sword from her left hand to press the wound and with her 
right hand she hit the assailant who collapsed on the spot. 
Now only three or four soldiers remained around her. One 
of them struck the Rani on the head with his sword. The 
right side of her head was cut and her right eye bulged 
out bleeding. Still she hit back the soldier and cut out his 
shoulder. His faithful pathan Sardar Gul Mohammad, 
pounced on the soldier and cut him into pieces and then he 
turned towards the remaining soldiers with the same mur 
derous intent who then fled away for safety. 

“Her followers carried her bleeding to the hut of Baba 

14. Military consultations, 2, September, 1859, No. 144. 

*The Rani breathed her last on June 17, 1858. 
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Ganga Das. The Sadhu recognised her and put the holy 
Ganga Water in her mouth. She was heard to mutter ‘‘//lor 
Har Mahadea" and became unconscious. After a while she 
regained consciousness and whispered “Om Natno Bhagwate 
Vasudevaya" between her pale lips and passed away into 
eternal sleep. 

“The Sadhu consoled the bitterly weeping sardars. A fune¬ 
ral was hurriedly made up of dry grass. Dust went into dust. 
Her wish that her body should not fall into British hands 
was fulfilled. 

The Rani died a soildier’s death in the battle field. The three 
Indians whose accounts have been given above, agree on this 
point. “Macpherson’s account is nearer the truth in that he sta¬ 
tes the Rani’s death was caused by a shot from the Hussars. But 
he gives the unfortunate impression that she was killed wliile 
trying to run away from the field.’’i® Brigadier Smith’s report as 
well as evidence collected by Captain Heneage prove that the 
Rani died in the battle field. Brigadier Smith in his report dated 
July 25, 1858 stated that in the charge made by a Squadron of 
the 8th Hussars on June 17, 1858 they “took five guns, cutting 
down the Gunners, the Ranee of Jhansi also lost her life in the 
melee.In the statement and evidence collected by Captain 
Heneage, it is recorded that “many of them (revolutionaries) 
made a stand, but the 8th (Hussars) slackened their pace and dash¬ 
ing into the midst of them cut them down by scores, the Rani of 
Jhansi being amongst the slain.Sir Robert Hamilton’s version 
of the death of the Rani has been dismissed as pure imagination 
on his part by Tahmankar. He remarks that “once Tatya Tope 
assigned the defence of Phool Baug sector to the Ranee on 16th 
June, there is no record of her meeting Tope or Rao Saheb. 
This does not mean that there was no communication between 
her and them.There was neither occasion nor time for 


15. Smt. Yamuna Sheorey, Rani Laxmi Bai, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
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16. D. V. Tahmankar, The Rani of Jhansi, p. 168. 
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them to meet together and observe the advance of General 

Rose’s army.As the Ranee was never in company with the 

other two leaders, the story of her being killed by a bullet 
while watching the British advance and the consequent descrip¬ 
tion of her funeral procession in a ‘Palkee’ must be dismissed 
as pure imagination on the part of Hamilton and his in- 
formants.”!® 


19. D. V. Tahmankar, The Rani of Jhansi p. 166. 




Chapter VII 


THE IMMORTAL RANI 


Rani Lakshmi Bai occupies a very prominent place not only 
among the leaders of the Revolt of 1857, but also among those 
who have sacrificed their life for the freedom of their country. 
Bold and brave she, like Chand Bibi and Durgawati, laid down 
her life for the cause of her motherland, and like them again 
she is enshrined in the hearts of her countrymen for her chiva¬ 
lrous deeds and noble sacrifice. The Rani has every claim to 
be called the Joan of Arc of India or the Indian Boadicea. 

Contemporary accounts portray Rani Lakshmi Bai as a fair 
and beautiful woman in appearance with a noble figure and a 
dignified and resolute expression. John Lang, who could get a 
glimpse of the Rani by accident gives a very vivid picture of 
her. He observes: “She was a woman of about the middle size— 
rather stout, but not too stout. Her face must have been very 
handsome when she was younger, and even now it had many 
charms...though according to my idea of beauty, it was too 
round. The expression was also very good, and very intelligent. 
The eyes were particularly fine, and the nose very delicately 
shaped. She was not very fair, though she was far from black. 
She had no ornaments, strange to say, upon her person, except 
a pair of gold ear-rings. Her dress was a plain white muslin, so 
fine in texture, and drawn about her in such a way, and so 
tightly, that the outline of her figure was plainly discernible 
.and a remarkably fine figure she had. 

1. John Lang, Wanderings in India, pp. 84-96. 
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Although conservative in outlook, the Rani caste off purdah, 
after assuming the administration of the state, for the efficient 
working of her goverment as well as for closer ties with her 
officials and her people. It is also reported that her dress was 
not the ordinary costume generally worn by ladies. She donned 
on her head a small cap of bright coloured scarlet silk with 
pearls and rubies laced into it and wore a pair of loose trou¬ 
sers. Her waist was tightly drawn in by a belt embroidered 
with gold and in it was stuck her sword. She usually donned 
this dress while she appeared in her court off when she supervi¬ 
sed her troops. After the death of her husband, the Rani had 
<liscarded most of her ornaments, but she wore gold bangles 
in her hands, a pearl necklace and a diamond ring.2 

Rani Lakshmi Bai led a simple but strenuous life. An eye 
witness account of her daily routine of life has been given by 
Yishnu Godse in his famous work ‘Manjha Pravas.’ He observes: 
■“Bai Saheb got up early in the morning and after the usual 
ablutions spent her time up to 7 or 8 A.M. in doing physical 
exercise and horse riding etc. After that she slept for an hour 
or so and then took her bath for which she had a great liking. 
She then, after donning a white chanderi sari, devoted herself to 
religious meditation and worship, at the same time the state 
musicians played on music and the religious persons recited 
stories from the Puranas. She took her meal at midday and 
after a while cast a look at the nazar presented to her. She pick¬ 
ed up some thing of her liking giving the rest for distribution 
among the dependents. She appeared in the Court at 3 o’ 
clock in the afternoon. She sat on a raised seat behind a 
curtain and looked to the civil, criminal and revenue works. 
She visited the temple of Mahalakshmi with her adopted son 
on every Tuesday and Friday.^ 

Rani Lakshmi Bai was the the quintescence of many virtues. 
She was pious, pure and generous with a soft corner in her 
heart for the poor and the distressed. No needy man ever 
returned disappointed from her place. Vishnu Godse narrates 
that on one day when the Rani returned from the temple of 

2. Matijha Pravas, (Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, p. 80). 

3, Manjha Pravas, (Hindi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar, pp. 79-81: 
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Mahalakshmi, thousands of beggars waited upon her. On en 
quiry she was told by Diwan Lakshmi Rao that the condition 
of the beggars had become miserable due to excessive winter 
as they had no clothes to cover bodies. She was much aggriev¬ 
ed to know it. She immediately ordered to give every beggar 
on the coming fourth day a cap, a cotton-padded waist coat 
and a blanket. The order was carried out and about 4000 caps 
and waist coats were distributed.^ 

Rani Lakshmi Bai was an able administrator gifted with an 
astounding organising capacity. Even the British authorities 
acknowledged her extraordinary capability. During the course 
of the revolt, when the British rule was almost extinct in Jhansi. 
Major Erskine, the Commissioner of Sagar and Narbada Terri¬ 
tories had no hesitation in entrusting the management of the 
district to her. Being dissatisfied with the attitude of the British 
Government, the Rani had to set up her own ‘independent 
government’ at Jhansi, which she managed very capably. 
She evinced remarkable calibre for government and organisa¬ 
tion. In the morning she supervised the work in the political 
and military officers, while she sat in her court in the afternoon 
and looked to the administration of the departments of justice, 
revenue and accounts. The Rani was strict in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. She had a sharp intellect. She grasped the 
matter quickly and issued orders instantly. Sometimes, she her¬ 
self wrote the orders.^ The Rani devoted herself fully to the wel¬ 
fare of her people. She never hesitated in performing even the 
most arduous task. The thieves had created much trouble in 
Barwa Sagar and the people of that place had become panicky. 
She personally went to Barwa Sagar and stayed there for fifteen 
days. The thieves were traced out and punished, to the great 
relief of the people.® Like her husband Raja Gangadhar Rao, 
the Rani took interest in the development of the royal library. 
She spent large sums of money on acquiring new books on 
religion and philosophy. 


4. Ibid p. 86. 

5. Manjha Pravas (Hifidi Tr. Ankho Dekha Gadar., p. 81) 

6. Ibid., p. 85. 
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Rani Lakshmi Bai was a born leader and a capable Com- 
raandar. Besides being a skilled horse rider, she was remarkably 
adept in swordsmanship. It is reported that she was so bold 
and daring that she sometimes fought with her enemies with 
swords in both of her hands and the reins of her horse between 
her teeth. The Rani was also a good shooter. She hardly mis¬ 
sed her target. She was courageous and dauntless. She never 
lost hope; on the contrary she was a source of great inspira¬ 
tion for her troops. In the battle fields, she was always in the 
vanguard. It was because of these qualities that within a very 
short span of time, the troops of Jhansi achieved the distinc¬ 
tion of being the best revolutionary force. She was received 
ovation even from her adversaries. Sir Hugh Rose was full of 
praise for the fine qualities of the Rani. He aptly observes: 
“The high descent of the Rani, her unbounded liberality to 
her troops and retainers, and her fortitude which no reverses 
could shake rendered her an influential and dangerous adver¬ 
sary."^ “He considered her ‘the bravest and best Military leader 
of the Rebels.® 

Rani Lakshmi Bai was a victim of the rapacious policy of 
the British Government. The annexation of Jhansi was improper 
and the treatment meted out to her afterwards by the British 
authorities was most undesirable. G.B. Malleson points out that 
“she was driven by ill treatment into rebellion; that her cause 
was a righteous cause; and that the treatment she received at 
the hands of Lord of Dalhousie was one of the main causes of 
the disaffection in Bundelkhand and Central India in 1857.”® 

Rani Lakshmi Bai was much popular. She was held in high 
esteem by her people and the manner in which every citizen of 
Jhansi stood behind her bears ample testimony to Major Mal¬ 
colm’s remark that she bore a very high character and was 
much respected by every one at Jhansi- John Sir Keye dismis¬ 
sed evil things said against her as a myth.® 

7. Forrest, Selections, IV, p. 83. 

8. Ibid., p. 139. 

9. “It was alleged that the Rani was a mere child under the in¬ 
fluence of others, and that she was much given to intemperance. That 
she was not a mere child was demonstrated by her conversation, and 
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Dr. S.N. Sen rightly observes: “If the reverence of her own 
people is any compensation for vilification by her enemies, the 
Rani of Jhansi stands more than vindicated. Thousands of un¬ 
sophisticated villagers still sing of the valour and virtues of the 
woman who held her own against her Bundela enemies to fall 
under a British bullet.’’^® 

Rani Lakshmi Bai’s place in history is secure. She was the 
embodiment of freedom. She showed her countrymen the path 
of liberty. Although revolt failed and her great ambition of 
liberating her motherland from foreign bondage could not be 
fulfilled, yet her brave actions and deeds have made her name 
immortal. By sacrificing her life on the altar of the country’s 
freedom she has become a martyr. 


her intemperance seems to be a myth” (J.W, Kaye A History of the 
Sepoy War in India Vol. III., p. 362) 

10. S.N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, p. 296. 



Chapter VIII 


THE LAST CURTAIN 


The martyrdom of Rani Lakshmi Bai had removed her 
from the stage where the drama of the great revolt was being 
enacted. The spirit of the revolt had almost lost its intensity 
Only the last curtain was to be dropped. The insurrection at 
several places recommenced soon after the British force had 
left the place after quelling the revolt. The state of affairs in 
the district of Jhansi was no better. Sir Hugh Rose, who suc¬ 
cessfully occupied Jhansi on April 5, 1858, left the place on 
April 26,1858 leaving Colonel Liddell there with a small force. 
Later on Captain Maclean was placed in charge of the district. 
The town in the occupation of the military authorities, no 
doubt, remained quiet but by June 1858 the entire region 
between the Betwa and the Dhasan was in ferment.^ It spread 
to the south and west of Pichor and Karahra. 

The revolutionaries intensified their activities again. Gambhir 
Singh and Devi Singh plundered and burnt Moth on the very 
day Sir Hugh Rose occupied Kalpi. A British force under 
Major Orr proceeded to apprehend them but it was recalled 
before it had reached its destination due to the occupation of 
Gwalior by the revolutionaries. Major Orr was directed to 
proceed to Gwalior immdiately.2 Meanwhile the revolutionaries 
surrounded and occupied the town and fort of Mau. The Tah- 
sildar and the Thanadar of the place who held the fort for 

1. N.E. Jhansi Division, pp. 17-18. 

2. Ibid., p, 17. 
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sometime abandoned it. The condition deteriorated further 
the British authorities found it difficult to control the situa¬ 
tion. F.W. Pinkney, Commissioner of Jhansi Division in his 
despatch of June 23, 1858 informed William Muir, the Secre¬ 
tary to Government of N.W.P. that the disturbance in the 
country between the Betwa and the Dhasan h^d assumed a 
‘rather serious aspect.’ He added that the Thanas and Tahsils to 
the west, north and south of Jhansi were held by them with 
the help of Police and Datia troops and that very little revenue 
could be collected. He recommended that the town of Jhansi 
which was still under the administration of the military authori¬ 
ties be made over to the civil authorities.^ He also sent an 
express to Sir Hugh Rose at Gwalior to send troops to Jhansi to 
meet the situation.'^ 

Sir Hugh Rose spared some troops for Jhansi soon after 
the reoccupation of Gwalior and restoration of their faithful 
ally Sindhia to his dominions. The arrival of the British force 
did not dishearten the revolutionaries. On the contrary, their 
strength increased considerably at Mauranipur. Jannu Bhaia, 
Chhatra Singh and Bakht Singh of Alipura become more 
active. Mansa Ram, an adherent of the Rani of Jhansi occupi¬ 
ed the fort of Mayapur and advanced towards Pichor to take 
its fort but his attempt was thwarted due to the arrival of a 
detachment with Captain Maclean.^ The British authorities 
were much harassed by these small roving bands who created 
trouble sometimes at one place and some times at another. 
Commenting on the state of affairs F.W. Pinkney observed:’ 
“That now the enemy’s armies have been beaten and disper¬ 
sed, the insurrection will never be put down in this part of 
the country by large columns of troops, what is wanted are 
two or three small light columns under active officers, like 
Major Orr’s Haidrabad Column now here moving about the 
country accompanied by Civil Officers to point out to the Com¬ 
manding Officers who are and who are not friends to Govern¬ 
ment, to collect information for him regarding the position of 


3. Hamirpur Collectorate Pre-Mutiny Records, File no. XlII-153. 

4. Ibid. 

5. N.E, Jhansi Division, p. 18-19. 
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the rebel bands and to open negotiations with the insurgents 
when beaten.”® 

The most pressing problem, thus, before the British authori¬ 
ties was to control the situation more effectively. Colonel Lid¬ 
dell, therefore, organised a field force of 750 men of all arms.'^ 
On August 11, 1858 he moved across the Betwa towards 
Mauranipur to dispersed the revolutionaries assembled there. 
When he reached Barawasagar, the revolutionaries divided 
themselves into two groups—one group of 200 men under 
Bakht Singh remained there to oppose him while the other 
group under Kashi Nath proceeded to Garautha. On August 
14,1858 Colonel Liddell succeeded in destroying the fort of 
Bijaigarh. The Tehri troops drove Bakht Singh’s group from 
Mauranipur, while the men under Kashi Nath retired into 
Hamirpur district. Kesho Rao, the Gursarai Chief, encouraged 
by the approach of the British detachment attacked and disper¬ 
sed the men of Debi Singh and Gambhir Singh. Colonel Lid¬ 
dell, thus, succeeded in clearing out the region between the 
Betwa and the Dhasan of armed group of revolutionaries. He 
did not take respite. He divided his force into two parties. He 
posted one party under Captain Thompson at Garmutha, while 
he kept the other party under himself at Mauranipur to check the 
revolutionaries from intercepting the advance of General wit- 
lock from Banda. Captain Ashburner, on the otherhand, drove 
the revolutionaries from Bhander and Moth.® On November 
1, 1858, Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of amnesty was made. 
By the end of the year 1858 Jhansi had become quiet; the revo¬ 
lutionary leaders had retired into the neighbouring states of 
Gwalior and Datia. 

The fate of Moropant Tombe or Mama Saheb, the father 
of the Rani and Damodar Rao, the adopted son was also to be 
decided. Moropant was arrested after the occupation of Jhansi, 
He was tried by Sir Robert Hamilton. In the trial he made no 
defence. On the contrary, he admitted that he made no endea¬ 
vours to assist the British officers who were besieged in the 

6. Hamirpur Collectorate Pre-Mutiny Records, File no. Xni-153. 

7. Ibid. 

8. N,E. Jhansi Division, p. 20. 
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foit. He was sentenced to death and was hanged by a tree in 
the Jokhan Bagh on April 19, 1858.® 

Damodar Rao had all along been with Rani Lakshmi Bai 
since she left Jhansi. After her death he remained concealed 
till March, 1860 when he surrendered with Raghn, an adherent 
of the Rani to the British authorities at Augur on the assurance 
given by Colonel R. Shakespear, Agent to the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral Central India that his life would be guaranteed provided 
he surrendered within a month. Conveying the news of the 
surrender to the Commissioner of Jhansi Division, Colonel 
Shakespear intimated that Damodar Rao was at Indore and 
that a promise had been made of him that his life would be 
spared but no commitment regarding any provision had been 
made,^® Afterwards an allowance of one hundred fifty rupees 
per month was given to him. The amount was later on raised 
to two hundred rupees per month. Damodar Rao was still a 
minor when he surrendered. He was barely twelve years old 
at that time. There appeared no justification to hold him res¬ 
ponsible for the deeds of the Rani, but the British retribution 
was there. He was deprived of six lakhs of rupees which had 
been held in trust for him by the Government of India. It had 
pledged to hand over the same to him when he became major. 
He made several representations to the British Government in 
this connection but was ultimately told that the Government 
of India declined to interfere in the matter. In 1882 the Score-, 
tary of State for India intimated that “the confiscation of the 
private possessions of the Jhansi Raj, consequent of the rebel¬ 
lion of the Ranee during the mutiny of 1857, has long since 
been carried into effect, and I see no reason to reopen the 
question. The memorialist, who appears to have been treated 
with reasonable liberality, may, therefore, be informed that I 
decline to interfere in his behalf.’’^^ 

9. For. Sec. Cons. 28 May 1858, No. 147/149, Lai Bakhshi was also 
executed at the sametime on the same place. {Ibid). 

10. Jhansi Division Records Bundle No. 5(ii) Deptt. XXII, File 
No. 83. 

11. D.V. Tahmankar, TVjc o/ Jhansi, pp. 173-174. The great 
sacrifice made by the Rani was duly recognised when the country 
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attained independence. On the occasion of the Centenary of 1857 cele¬ 
brated on May 10, 1957, the Government of Uttar Pradesh granted, in 
sacred memory of Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, a sanad and a monetary 
award of 1001 rupees to Sri Lakshman Rao Jhansiwala, son of Damodar 
Rao. He was also given pension by the Governmenet of India and the 
Uttar Pradesh Government. (A.S. Mishra, Nana Sahib Peshwa, p. 347) 
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Treaty Between Rao Ram Chand And The British Government 
Dated November 17, 1817. 

“Whereas a Treaty of defensive alliance was concluded bet¬ 
ween the British Government and the late Sheo Raw Bhow, 
Soubahdar of Jhansi, under date the 6th of February 1804, or 
10th of Phagoon Boodee 1860 Sumbat, when the said Soubahdar 
was in the condition of a tributary to his Highness the Pcshwa; 
and whereas the whole of the rights of His Highness the Pesh- 
wa ovre the principality of Jhansie have since that period been 
transferred to the British Government, in virtue of a treaty con¬ 
cluded between that Government and the Peshwa, under date 
the 13th of June, 1817, corresponding with the 14th Assar, 1874 
Sumbat, and in consequence of that transfer the relations esta¬ 
blished by the former Treaty between the British Government 
and Jhansie have become virtually extinct, and where as the 
British Government, in consideration of the very respectable 
character borne by the late Soubahdar Sheo Row Bhow and his 
uniform and faithful attachment to the British Government, 
and in difference to his wish expressed before his death that the 
principality of Jhansi might be confirmed in perpetuity to his 
grandson Row Ram Chand Row, to be conducted during the 
minority of the said Row Ram Chand Row, by Row Gopaul 
Row Bhow, manager nominated by the late Bhow and confir¬ 
med by the British Government: On these considerations and 
in the confident reliance of the continuance of the same friendly 
disposition on the part of the Government of Jhansi and of its 
strict adherents to the engagements comprised in this treaty, the 
British Government has consented, on certain conditions, to 
constitute Row Ram Chand the hereditary Chief of the lands 


♦Aitchison, III, pp. 168-171. 
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actually held by the late Row Sheo Bhow at the commencement 
of the British Government in Bundelcund and now possessed by 
the Government of Jhansi. The following Articles have accord¬ 
ingly been concluded between the British Government and Row 
Ramchund Row, under the direction and with the concurrence 
of his said manager Gopaul Row Bhow. 

Article 1 

“The Treaty concluded between the British Government 
and the late Sheo Row Bhow, under date the 6th of February 
1804 or 10th of Phagoon Boodee 1860 Surabat, is hereby con¬ 
firmed, excepting such parts of it as are altered or rescinded by 
the provisions of this Treaty. 

Article 2 

“The British Government, with a view to confirm the fide¬ 
lity and attachment of the Government of Jhansi, consents to 
acknowledge and hereby constitute Row Ramchund, his heirs 
and successors, heriditary rulers of the territory enjoyed by the 
late Row Sheo Bhow at the period of the commencement of 
the British Government, and now in the possession of Row 
Ramchund, expecting the pergunnah of Mote, which being held 
by the Jhansi Government in mortgage from Rajah Bahadur 
will continue on its present footing until a settlement of the 
mortgage takes place between the parties. The British Govern¬ 
ment further engages to protect the aforesaid territory of Row 
Ramchund from the aggression of foreign powers. 

Article 3 

“The British Government having by the terms of the fore¬ 
going Article engaged to protect the principality of Jhansi from 
the aggressions of foreign powers, it is hereby agreed between 
the contracting parties that whenever the Government of Jhan¬ 
si shall have reason to apprehend a design on the part of any 
foreign power to invade its territories, whether in consequence 
of any disputes, claim, or on any other ground, it shall report 
the circumstances of the case to the British Government, which 
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will interpose its mediation for the adjustment of such disputed 
claim; and the Jhansi Government, relying on the justice and 
equity of the British Government, agrees implicitly to abide by 
its award. If the apprehended aggressions shall be referable to 
any other cause, the British Government will endeavour by re¬ 
presentations and remonstrance to avert the desfgn, and if, not¬ 
withstanding the Soubahdar’s acquiescence in the award of the 
British Government the other power shall persist in its hostile 
designs, and the endeavours of the British Government, should 
fail of success, such measures will be adopted for the protection 
of the Soubahdar’s territories, as the circumstances of the case 
may appear to require. 


Article 4 

•‘In consideration of the guarantee and protection afforded 
by the two foregoing Articles to Row Ramchund, the Chief of 
Jhansi, that Chief hereby binds himself to employ his troops, 
at his own expense, whenever required to do so, in cooperation 
with those of the British Government, on all occasions in which 
the interests of the two Governments may be mutually concer¬ 
ned. On all such occasions the Jhansi troops shall act under 
the orders and control of the Commanding Officer of the Bri¬ 
tish troops. 


Article 5 

“Row Ramchund hereby agrees to submit to the arbitration 
of the British Government all his disputes with other States, 
and implicitely to abide by its award. 

Article 6 

“Row .Ramchund engages at all times to employ his utmost 
exertions in defending the roads and passes of his country 
against any enemies or predatory bodies who may attempt to 
penetrate through it into the territories of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany. 
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Article 7 

“Whenever the British Government may have occasion to send 
its troops through the dominions of Row Ramchund, or to 
station a British force within his territories, it shall be compe¬ 
tent to the British Government so to detach or station its troops, 
and Row Ramchund shall give his consent accordingly. The 
Commander of the British troops which may thus eventually 
pass through or permanently occupy a position within the 
Jhansi territories, shall not in any manner interfere in the in¬ 
ternal concerns of the Jhansi Government. Whatever materials 
or supplies may be required for the use of the British troops du¬ 
ring their continuance in the Jhansi territories shall be readily 
be furnished by Row Ramchund’s Officers and subjects, and shall 
be paid for at the price current of the bazar. 

Article 8 

“Row Ramchund hereby binds himself to maintain no cor¬ 
respondence with foreign States without the privity and con¬ 
sent of the British Government. 

Article 9 

“Row Ramchund engages to give no asylum to criminals, 
nor to defaulters of the British Government who may abscond 
and take refuge within his territories; and should the Officers 
of the British Government be sent in pursuit of such criminals 
and defaulters, Row Ramchund further engages to afford such 
Officers every assistance in his power in apprehending them. 

Article 10 

“This Treaty, consisting of ten articles, having this day been 
concluded between the British Governmnet and Row Ramchund, 
through the Agency of John Wauchope, Esquire, in virtue of 
powers delegated to him by the Most Noble the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral on one part, and Nana Balwant Row, the Vakeel, on the 
other, Mr. Wauchope and the said Vakeel have signed and sea¬ 
led two copies of the Treaty in English, Persian, and Hindee, 
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one of which, after being ratified by the seal and signature of 
the most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General, 
will be returned to the said Vakeel, and the said Vakeel, having 
obtained the ratification of the Soubahdar to the other copy, 
engages to deliver it within the same time to Mr. Wauchope ; 

“Signed, sealed and exchanged at Peprfee on the Seven¬ 
teenth day of November, 1817, corresponding with the Twenty- 
fourth Kartick 1874 Sumbat, and Seventh of Mohorum, 1233 
Hijree. 


(Signed) J. Wauchope, SEAL. 

Superintendent, Political Affairs. 

“This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Camp at Pepree, on the eighteenth day of November 
one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 


(Signed) GEORGESWINTON, 
Persian Secretary to Government.” 
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Translation of Khareeta from Maharaja Gangadhar Rao of 
Jhansi, to the address of Major D. A. Malcolm, Political Agent, 
for Gwalior, Bundelkhand and Rewa; dated 20th November, 1853. 

After Compliments, 

The manner in which my ancestors were faithful to the 
British Government previously to the establishment of its autho¬ 
rity (in Bundelcund ?) has become known even in Europe and 
it is well known to the several agents here that I also have 
always acted in obedience to the same authority. 

I am now very ill, and it is a source of great grief to me 
that notwithstaning all my fidelity, and the favour conferred by 
such a powerful Government, the name of my father will end 
with me; I have therefore, with reference to the following 2d. 
Article of the treaty concluded with the British Government, 
adopted Damodar Gangadhar Rao, commonly called Anund 
Rao, a boy five years old, my grandson through my grand¬ 
father (Nabeerah Juddee**) 

The article of the treaty above referred to, is this: 

“The British Government, with a view to confirm the fidelity 
and attachment of the Government of Jhansi, consents to 
acknowledge, and hereby constitute, Rao Ram Chunder, 
his heirs and successors, as hereditary rulers of the territory 
enjoyed by the late Sheo Rao Bhao at the period of the 
establishment of the British Government in Bundelchund, 
and now in possession of the Jhansi Government.” 

*For. Pol. Progs. Crown A, 31 March, 1854, No. 154.; pp. Annex¬ 
ation of Jhansi p. 9. 

•*This is a term used to denominate cousins in the third and fourth 
degrees, tracing their descent by the male line to a commonancestor. 
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In compliance with my request Major Ellis and Major 
Martin, the Officer Commanding the troops waited upon me, 
and J explained to them all that 1 have written in this paper, 
and J gave them a letter which I prepared to the above effect 
intimated my having nominated by grandson {Nabeerahi Khoord) 
in my place, and I feel assured that these gentlemen will forward 
it to you. 

I still hope that by the mercy of God and the favour of your 
Government 1 may recover my health, and as my age is not 
great I may still have children, and should this be the case 1 will 
adopt such steps as may appear to be necessary. Should I not 
survive, 1 trust that, in consideration of the fidelity 1 have evinced 
towards Government, favour may be shown to this child, and 
that my widow during her life time may be considered the 
Regent of the State (Malikeh) and mother of this child, and that 
she may not be molested in any way. 
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Translation of a Khureela from Her Highness Laksmi Bai, 
the Widow of Gangadhar Rao, late Maharajah of Jhansi, to the 
address of the Marquis of Dalhousie, the Most Noble the Governor- 
General of India, dated Jhansi; 16th Februray 1854. 

After Compliments, 

Distress at recent affliction when I addressed your Lordship 
upon the 3rd December last prevented my entering as fully as 
I ought to have done into the circumstances of the adoption 
made by my late husband, an omission which 1 now beg leave 
to supply. 

It was the good fortune of Sheo Rao Bhao, the father of 
my late husband, to be the first of the chiefs in this part of the 
country who tendered their allegiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, which he improved by subsequent exertions in inducing 
them to follow his example; at which Lord Lake was so 
pleased that he directed him to submit a paper of requests 
as to the manner in which the interests of himself and family 
could be best served. In obedience to these orders a paper, 
wajib-ul-urz, containing seven different articles, was submitted, 
through Captain John Baillie, the Political Agent for Bundel- 
cund, which were all sanctioned by order of the Most Noble 
the Governor-General of India. Sheo Rao Bhao having omitted 
to define certain requests in the wajib-ul-urz, which he was- 
anxious to make, and having in the meantime had an oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering further services, his Lordship entered into a 
new agreement, for the purpose of rectifying this omission, 
and thereby becoming an additional pledge of fidelity and 

*For. Pol. Progs.—C:own—A 31 March 1854, No. 177; pp. Annex¬ 
ation of Jhansi, pp. 24*26. 
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attachment on his part to the Government. The new agree¬ 
ment consisted of nine articles, in which the benefits of two new 
articles were added to those already derivable from the seven 
articles of the wajib-ul-urz, and having been duly signed and 
sealed by the Governor-General, was delivered to him by 
Captain John Baillie, at Kotra. 

In the 6th article of the wajib-ul-urz^ Sheo Rao Bhao 
reports that the Rajas of Orcha, Duttia, Chanderi, and other 
neighbouring States, are ready to tender their allegiance to the 
British Government, provided the different places then in their 
possession was confirmed to them, and prepared to pay their 
accustomed tribute to the British Government. Upon which an 
order was passed, to the effect that any Chief who imitated his 
example in showing obedience and attachment to the British 
cause should be confirmed in possession of all the advantages 
then belonging to them; moreover that other marks of friend¬ 
ship might be expected from service in such a cause. 

It was from the same desire to reward past services like 
these that the British Government entered into a treaty, in 
1817, with Rao Ramchundra Rao, the grandson of Sheo Rao 
Bhao, the second article of which acknowledges Rao Ram¬ 
chundra Rao, his heirs and successors, as hereditary rulers in 
perpetuity of the Jhansi principality, and guaranteed its pro¬ 
tection to them from foreign aggression. 

During the Burmese War in 1824, Rao Ramchundra Rao 
advanced upwards of 70,000 rupees to branjarahs employed in 
carrying grain to the troops in Burmah. Mr. Ainslie reported 
his having done so in favourable terms to the Governor- 
General, who ordered the money to be repaid; but Rao 
Ramchundra Rao having declined repayment on the grounds 
that he was an '^lly of the British Government, and that the 
interests of the two States were identical, the Governor-General 
was pleased to send him a dress of honour, with a complimen¬ 
tary Khareeta, thanking him for his services upon the occasion. 

I regret to say that this Khareeta has been mislaid, and would 
esteem it a favour if your Lordship would kindly order my 
beinii furnishefl with a copy of it. 
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Shortly afterwards, during the siege of Bharutpoor 
(Bharatpur), the city Kalpi, in the British territory being 
threatened with an attack from Nannay Pandit, at the time In 
rebellion against Jalauu. Mr. Ainslie, the Agent called upon 
Bhikraji Nana, Kamdar of Jhansi during the minority, to des¬ 
patch troops with the utmost expedition to Kalpi, with the 
view to protect the Koonch district from plunder; in consequ¬ 
ence of which, Bhikraji Nana made immediate arrangements 
for sending off 2 guns, 400 sowars., and 1,000 foot soldiers, to 
Kalpi, and which arrived in time to save Kalpi from being 
plundered, and proved the means of restoring general confi¬ 
dence to the people in the Koonch district. Copies of letters 
from Mr. Ainslie to Ramchandra Rao, the minor Raja and 
Bhakagi (Bhikraji Nana), his Kamdar, thanking them for their 
services upon this emergent occrsion, are submitted with the 
view of showing that the Jhansi State was always foremost in 
the field when opportunity occurred for displaying its loyalty 
to the paramout power. 

When Lord William Bentinck was at Jhansi in 1832, he visit¬ 
ed Rao Ramchundra Rao in the fort on the evening of 19th 
December, and conferred upon him the title of Maharaj Dliiraj 
Fidmi Badshah Janujah Englistan, Maharajah Ram Chundra Rao 
Bahadur, ordering him to have it engraved upon his seal, invest¬ 
ing him at the same time with the insignia of the Nakara and 
Chonar, with permission to adopt the British flag, telling him, in 
open durbar that of all the chiefs of Bundelkund, his uncle Sheo 
Rao Bhao, had done the best service, and that the honours now 
conferred were the reward of his meritorious services to the 
British Government. On arrival at Saugur, fiis Lordship was 
further pleased to send him a complimentary letter in English, 
having a gold-leaf border, dated 20th December 1832 a copy of 
which is forwarded repeating what he had stated in durbar, and 
adding, that the letter then issued would serve afterwards as 
the patent of his rank and authority. 

Raghunath Rao, who succeeded his nephew Ram Chundra 
Rao, in 1835, died in 1838, when the right of my husband to 
the succession was acknowledged; but owing to the State being 
in debt at the time, it was placed under the superintendence of 
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Captain D. Ross for a period of three years, at the expiration of 
which it was restored to him, with an agreement on his part by 
which he ceded Dulioh, Talgong, and other districts, valued at 
2, 55, 891 Jhansi rupees, as payment towards a legion to be 
employed for the purpose of coercing any of his turbulent 
feudatories who might set his authority at defiance; and one 
on Colonel Sleeman’s part, dated 1st January 1843, confirming 
to the Jhansi State all the advantages guaranteed to it by virtue 
of former treaties. 

It connot be denied that the terms warisan, “heirs” and 
janishinan, “successors” made use of in the second article of the 
treaty with Ram Chundra Rao, refer to different parties; the 
term warisan being confirmed in meaning to (natural) or coll¬ 
ateral heirs, while janishinan on the contrary, refers to the party 
adopted as heir and successor to the estate, in the event of there 
being no (natural) or collateral heir entitled to the succession. 
Treaties are studied with the utmost care before ratification; and 
it is not to be supposed that the term janishinan used in contra¬ 
diction to warisan was introduced in an important document of 
this kind, of the authority almost of a revelation from Heaven, 
without a precise understanding of its meaning, the advantages 
of which are further explained by the clause declaring the gift 
then made to have been one in perpetuity to the family. It was 
with this understanding of the terms of the treaty that my hus¬ 
band, the day before his death, summoned Major Ellis and 
Captain Martin, the Officer Commanding the station, to the 
palace, and with his dying breath, in full durbar, madeover 
Anand Rao, his adopted son, to the care and protection of the 
British Government, delivering at the same time a Kharita, or 
testament, further declaratory of his wishes on this solemn occa¬ 
sion for communication to your Lordship. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a list of some of the preced¬ 
ents which have occurred in Bundelkund in which the right of 
the native chief or his widow to adopt a successor to the gadi, 
in default of (natural) heirs, has been sanctioned; and as it is 
the firm reliance which they feel in the integrity and justice of 
the British Government which enables them to pass their days 
in peace and quietness, without other care than how to prove 
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their loyalty, venture to express a hope that the widow of the 
son of Sheo Rao Bhao, will not be considered undeserving 
of that favour and compassion which others similarly situated 
have been declared entitled to. 

Enclosure 1. 

Four precedents quoted in favour of the adoption of Anand 
Rao being sanctioned. 

1. Bijaya Bahadur, the present Raja of Duttia, was a found¬ 
ling, of unknown caste, picked upon the road by Parikshat, the 
last Raja; this adoption was sanctioned. 

2. The last Chief on Jalaun, like the Jhansi State, a Brahmin 
family, was adopted by his sister, the widow Bala Rao, Chief of 
Jalaun, after his death; and this adoption from a different gotra 
or clan was sanctioned. 

3. The last Raja of Urcha, Sujan Singh, was an adopted son 
of Tej Singh, the former Raja; and this adoption was sanctioned. 

4. In 1839, Khanday Rao, a Brahmin Jagirdar of Algi, but 
not connected in alliance with the British Government, died 
without leaving issue; Mr. Fraser confiscated his estate, as having 
lapsed, but Colonel Slceman, taking a more liberal view of the 
case, obtained the sanction of Government to his widow being 
allowed to adopt. She adopted the son of a very remote an¬ 
cestor; when the revenue collections for the four years, during 
the period that it had been confiscated, were madeover to him. 
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Translation of a Khureeta of the Ranee of Jhansee to the address 
of the Commissioner and Agent Lieutenant-Governor, Saugor 
Division dated (supposed) 12th June, 1857. 

“After compliments. States that the Govt, forces, stationed 
at Jhansie, thro’ their faithlessness, cruelty and violence, killed 
all the European Civil and Military Officers, the clerks and all 
their families and the Ranee not being able to assist them for 
want of guns, and soldiers as she had only 100 or 50 people 
engaged in guarding her house she could render them no aid, 
which she very much regrets. That they the mutineers after¬ 
wards behaved with much violence against hereself and 
servants, and extorted a great deal of money from her, and 
said that as the Ranee was entitled to succeed to the Reasut, 
she should undertake the management since the Sepoys were 
proceeding to Delhi to the king. 

“That her dependence was entirely on the British authori¬ 
ties who met with such a misfortune the sepoys knowing her 
to be quite helpless sent her messages thro’ the Tehsildar of 
Jhansie, the Revenue and Judicial Seristadars of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s and Superintendent’s Courts to the effect that 
if she, at all hesitated to comply with their requests, they 
would blew up her palace with guns. Taking into considera¬ 
tion her position she was obliged to consent to all the requests 
made and put up with a great deal of annoyance, and had to 
pay large sums in property, as well as in cash to save her life 
and honour. 

“Knowing that no British Officers had been spared in the 
whole District, she was, in consideration of the welfare and 

♦For. Sec. Cons. 31 July, 1857, No. 354(A). 
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protection of the people, and the District, induced to address 
Perwannahs to all the Govt, subordinate Agency in the shape 
of Police & C. to remain at their posts and perform their 
duties as usual, she is in centinual dread of her own life and 
that of the inhabitants. 

“It was proper that the report of all this should have been 
made immediately, but the dis-affected allowed her no 
opportunity for so doing. As they have this day proceeded 
towards Delhi, she loses no time in writing.” 



APPENDIX—F* 


Translation of a Khureeta from the Ranee of Jhansee to the 
address of the Commissioner and Agent Lieutenant-Governor, 
Saugor Division dated the 14th June, 1857. 

“After Compliments. States that on the 12th June she 
addressed the Commissioner on the subject of the awful events 
which have transpired in Jhansee and sent the Khut by Ganga- 
dhar Daugee and Bhowanee Hurkara. That she still continues 
to regret the fate of the Europeans of Jhansee and is convinced 
that greater cruelties could not have been enacted in any other 
place—a detailed narrative of them is annexed to the Khureeta. 

“The further news since is that in all the Elaquas subordi¬ 
nate to Jhansie the Chiefs have taken possession of the 
Gurhees, while others are plundering the country. That it is 
quite beyond her power to make any arrangement for the 
safety of the District as the measure would require funds, 
which she does not possess, nor will the Mahajuns in times 
like these lend her money. Up to the present time after selling 
her own personal property and suffering much inconvenience 
she has managed to save the town from being plundered and 
has kept up the form of the late Govt- She has entertained 
many people for the protection of the Town and Mohussil 
outposts, but without a competent Govt, force and funds she 
sees the impossibility of holding on any further, she has 
therefore written out some remarks on the state of the district 
which is also sent herewith and trusts she may early be 
favoured with orders which she will see carried out.” 


*For Sec. Cons. 31 July, 1857, No. 354(B) 
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Translation of Narrative of Events which have transpired in 
Jhansie on the 5th June, 1857 about 1 P.M. 

“All of a sudden about 50 or 60 Sepoys rose and took 
possession of the Magazine and Govt. Treasure and commenc¬ 
ed firing their muskets towards Captain Skene’s Bungalow. 
On finding this to be the case, Captain Skene, his wife and 
children, in company with Captain Gordon proceeded to the 
town and made arrangements for guarding it and then pro¬ 
ceeded to the Fort. A short time after this other Gentlemen 
also went to the Fort which they guarded with small force and 
the Ranee sent a few of her own guards to the Fort for their 
aid. 


“On the 6th June everything remained as on the previous 
day upto noon viz., only such of the sepoys as had become 
disaffected remained so, the rest and Sowars continuing quiet 
after 12 o’clock all became disaffected and joined together and 
killed all their Officers, and burnt their Bungalows as well as 
all the Public Officers with their Records which were all 
destroyed and plundered. Then they proceeded to the Jail and 
released all the prisoners. The Jail Darogah joined the 
Mutineers and they then proceeded towards the town and 
surrounded the Fort, but since the Gentlemen had closed the 
gates of the Fort and were firing with great bravery from the 
Fort walls, the Mutineers could not manage to open the gates. 

“On the 7tli June the mutineers commenced firing Guns 
against the Fort walls and this very much frightened the 
Town's people, specially when 4 or 5 balls came and fell in the 
Town but every thing remained quiet. 


*For. Sec. Cons. 31 July, 1857, No. 554(C) 
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“On the 8th June the Mutineers planned an assault on the 
Fort and compelled 150 men of the Ranee’s to join them who 
then all continued the attack till 3 o’clock P.M., during all this 
time the gentlemen who were so few, continued with their 
usual vigour to defend the Fort and managed to kill and 
wound many of the Mutineers with their Guns. After this 
Captain Gordon received a musket shot which killed him. 
Then Captain Skene, with his wife and children and other 
Gentlemen came down from the Fort and intended to escape 
out of the town, but the cruel Mutineers did not allow them to 
effect their purpose. After murdering them all in such a cruel 
manner that the Almighty is sure to punish them for it, they 
plundered some people in the Town and otherwise did as they 
pleased. The Rani with the utmost difficulty managed to save 
her life but her money and property were plundered. She was 
not able to report this before to the Commissioner or Agent 
since the disaffected had stopped all Dawk communication and 
had guarded all the roads round Jhansi which prevented 
every one from going out. 

“On the night of the 11th June they left the place and it is 
hoped will go to hell for their deeds.” 



APPENDIX—H* 


Translation of a Khureeta from the Ranee of Jhansi to the Agent 
Governor-General for Central India dated 14th Jamadeeoolaivul 
A.H. 1274, corresponding to 1st January 1858. 

“After Compliments. To narrate all the strange and unex¬ 
pected occurrences that took place during your absence from 
India is a painful task. I cannot describe the troubles and 
hardship I have suffered during this period. Your return to 
India gives me a new life. I take this opportunity to give you 
a brief statement of my history. At the time when the British 
forces mutinied at this place and plundered me of my property, 
and when the Chiefs of Dutya and Dorcha commenced their 
career of coercion and rapine, I lost no time in writing to the 
British Officers as per margin, and gave them detailed infor¬ 
mation as to the state of the country, some of the bearers of 

Commissioner of Jubbulpore-Offg. Agent G.G. 

for C.I. Governor-General of India Lieut. Governor 
of Agra, Deputy Commissioner of Jalone, Political 
Agent, Gwalior, Major Ellis. 

these letters are missing, others being plundered before reaching 
their destination came back to Jhansi, those that were sent to 
Agra returning, stated that they succeeded in sending the letters 
within the Fort of Agra through a Bhiestee, that their life 
being not safe they did not wait for a reply. Major Ellis 
informed me that my letters were referred to the officers that 
was acting for Captain Skene. I got a letter from the Commis¬ 
sioner through the Chief of Goorsaray dated 23rd June 
stating that I should take charge of the District. Another 
Communication from the same officer dated 10 July in reply to 

♦For. Pol. Cons. 30 December, 1859 (Suppl.) No. 266. 
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my three letters was also received, it referred me to his former 
communications in which a proclamation putting me incharge 
of the District was said to have been enclosed. On the 29th 
July, I wrote back in reply stating that I had not recieved the 
proclamation. 

2. “Taking advantage of the distrurbed state of 'he country, 
the Chiefs of Dutya and Orcha first took possession of the 
district of Jhansi illaka that lay on the borders of their 
respective states, both to the East and West. 

3. “On the 3rd September (Both these Chiefs acting in concert) 
the forces of Dorcha composed of the Thakoors and relations of 
the State, and amounting to 40,000 men with 28 guns, invaded 
Jhansi itself and made other Chiefs to support them. Altho’ the 
two letters recieved by me from the Commissioner were sent to 
Nuthey Khan for his persual, yet he took no notice of them. 
On this I again wrote to the Commissioner who told me in 
reply (by letter dated 19th October) that British forces were 
assembling at Jubbulpore. That he will come to Jhansi and 
examine the conduct of all either high or low and deal 
with them accordingly. In the meantime I tried my best 
by selling my property, taking money on Interest collect¬ 
ed a party of men and took steps to protect the City, 
and to meet the invading force. The enemy by firing guns, 
matchlocks and rockets (Ban) did much mischief, and killed 
thousands of precious souls, my resources failing, I wrote on 
the 20th September and 19th October for reinforcements. After 
two months the besieging force retired to a village Koma 
situated about 3 miles from Orcha, all the districts that were 
formerly occupied by the Chief of Orcha are still in his pos¬ 
session. In the same manner the Rani of Dutya still holds all 
the districts that fell into her hands. The authorities at Orcha 
and Dutya do not give up these places, the troops sent to 
reoccupy them meet with opposition. 

4. “As was the case in former days the Pawars and Mawasas 
are excited to ruin by rapine and plunder the remaining 
districts. 
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5. “Under these circumstances I can never expect to get rid 
of these enemies and to clear myself of the heavy debts with¬ 
out the assistance of the British Government. 

6. “The Commissioner seems not prepared to move for my 
help as he states in his letter dated 9th November, that the 
services of the British troops for the present are required at 
his quarter. As these short sighted individuals seem unmindful 
of the British supermacy and do their best to ruin myself and 
the whole country, I beg you will give me your support in the 
best way you can, and thus save myself and the people who 
are reduced to the last extremity and are not able to cope 
with the enemy.” 
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